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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__.—— 
HE cosmopolitan character of the Anarchist movement 
against society is becoming more clearly revealed, and a 
serious portion of the general scheme appears to have been 
directed against Spain. A great gathering of foreign 
Anarchists has recently been noticed in Madrid, and on 
Monday the police arrested two at the doors of the Congress 
House. They were suspected of intending to blow it up, and 
on them were found two bombs, weighing about 8 lb. each, 
filled with dynamite, and furnished with fuses which would 
have given the assassins three minutes to retreat. Experts 
declare that the bombs would have destroyed the Chamber of 
Deputies and all in it; and a paper found on the Anarchists 
shows that their plan was to destroy in succession the 
Chamber, the Senate, the Council of State, the Ministry of 
War, the Chapel of the Royal Palace during service-time, 
when the Court is present, and the Bank of Spain. One 
of the prisoners, Delboche, is a Frenchman, and the other, 
Ferreira, a Portuguese, and both partly admit their in- 
tended crime, and acknowledge that they are Anarchists. 
The police are acting with great energy; all known 
Anarchists have been arrested, two hundred have fled, 
and the placing of explosives will be immediately made a 
capital offence. In Paris, the arrest and partial confession of 
“Ravachol,” who is, it is said, a Prussian by birth, has some- 
what allayed the panic; but reports are received of continual 
thefts of dynamite, and further explosions are expected by the 
Government. Either the Anarchists arrested are betraying 
each other, or spies, adroitly introduced into their confidence, 
are being treated as if they were leading Anarchists,—the 
latter a theory not to be altogether rejected. 








The story is, that the Anarchists have discovered a method 
of greatly increasing the force of dynamite, and it is evident 
that one of the precautions taken throughout Europe will be a 
severe law directed against the unauthorised possession of that 
substance. It is, however, incessantly stolen either from the 
factories or in transit, and it is by no means certain that even 
a prohibition of manufacture, under penalty of penal servi- 
tude for life, would be of much avail. Half-educated men 
with some chemical knowledge would seem to be specially 
tempted to enter the conspiracy ; and in two cases at least in 
Paris, dangerous bombs have been discovered, made in secret 
without the ordinary dynamite of trade, and in private houses. 
Prosecutors, Magistrates, and informers are all threatened, 
and although there is no public sympathy with the criminals, 
it is feared that jurymen will prove too timid for con- 
victions. The Anarchists, it is said, will soon drive 
the Governments to authorise trials by court-martial, or to 
legalise transportations by administrative fiat. All Govern- 
ments will be asked to declare dynamiters pirates and 
outlaws, and to pass laws of extradition, and, indeed, extradi- 
tion is already granted as between France and Spain under 
the alien laws. Some of the measures suggested seem totally 
unnecessary, as the ordinary law is sufficient, and it is to be 
observed that the violent Anarchists, who cannot be numerous, 
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are abandoned and condemned by the Socialists, amidst whom 
they were formerly lost. A special division of police for 
watching, complete international information, and authority 
to hear evidence in camerd, would be much more useful inno- 
vations in procedure than laws sure to be misused against 
agitators, and to create by-and-by a violent reaction of feeling. 
One circumstance operates strongly against the success of 
Anarchists. Violent criminals join them readily, eager to 
cover crime with a veneer of social fanaticism, and when a 
discovery occurs, betray them with still greater readiness. It 
just suits a murderer to earn exemption from the guillotine 
by giving up Anarchists to the police. 


The Porte, probably instigated by some over-clever Euro- 
pean politician, is playing a curious trick on the Khedive. 
The Firman, or legal order of investiture, has been long 
delayed, and now that it has been sent, contains, it is reported, 
unexpected clauses. Their precise nature has not been 
revealed, but it is believed that they involve a settlement in 
Turkish interest of the North-Eastern frontier, about which 
there has been dispute, and also some restriction of powers. 
The Sultan’s envoy refuses to allow the document to be read 
before the public ceremonial, and the K hedive consequently will 
not allow the public reading. As Abbas IT. has not, like Ismail, 
millions to spend at Constantinople, the Sultan may possibly 
prove obstinate ; but in that case Egypt can well afford to wait. 
She is for the present under British protection, the necessity 
of which is further proved by the incident, and the Khedive 
can reign even if the Firman is delayed for a few years. It 
will be better just now to avoid creating a great “incident” 
by a declaration of Egypt’s independence, but it is towards 
that solution that the trickery of Constantinople tends. 
The Sultan is sure to need English support in some con- 
tingency or other, and Sir Clare Ford can apply a gentle but 
continuous pressure before which most obstacles in Con- 
stantinople gradually give way. We must not think of time 
in Eastern negotiations. 





The Coroner’s jury at Melbourne on Thursday found 
Deeming guilty of the wilful murder of his wife, Emily 
Mather. The difficulty about identification proved to be 
imaginary, and the prisoner’s solicitor practically attempted 
no Gefence, though he said “this abnormal offspring of his 
mother has a defence that will open up a question which the 
whole English-speaking race must face, and which has been 
already dealt with by some European countries.” That 
sentence covers, we suppose, a plea of congenital moral 
insanity, which may exist, and probably does, but which is a 
plea to be addressed to a higher authority than any human 
tribunal. Man cannot judge where free-will ends. It is just 
possible, however, that the plea is to be one of hypnotism, 
which, as Mr. Lyle says, has already been advanced in some 
European countries. The lingering suspicion that Deeming 
was “Jack the Ripper” has been suddenly revived this 
week, a young woman testifying, through the Globe, that 
she recognised the portrait of Deeming, published in 
a weekly paper last Sunday, as that of a man named 
Lawson, with whom she kept company in the autumn of 1888, 
and that on September 29th, the night of the two Whitechapel 
murders, she left him at 10 o’clock at the Portland Road 
Station. Next day Lawson spoke of nothing but the murders, 
displayed intimate knowledge of their details, and said: “I 
couldn’t have committed them, could I?” The Daily Tele- 
graph, commenting on this story, adds that all descriptions of 
Deeming tally exactly with a description of the murderer 
which the police obtained from three gentlemen who believed 
they saw him with one of that night’s victims, a description 
hitherto kept secret. On the other hand, as yet evidence 
seems to prove that Deeming was at the time in South Africa, 





though there is a doubt even about this. He certainly, it is 
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acknowledged, did not commit the murders there now freely 
laid to his charge. The moral evidence is in favour of 
Deeming, who seems, if the stories alleged are true, to have been 
actuated all through by greed, and in the case of the children 
by blood-thirst, rather than any abnormal impulse such as 
must have led to the mutilations. 






















































































Mr. Balfour made a very animated and interesting speech 
at the Conservative Club yesterday week, in which he began 
by describing himself as an “Old Tory,” not, we think, as we 
have tried to show in another column, a very happy or accu- 
rate designation. But if the Conservative Club is pleased by 
his so describing himself, let us hope that the real Old Tories 
will endeavour to imitate him, and to modify their creed after 
Mr. Balfour’s fashion, in which case they will soon transform 
Old Tories into statesmen. The object of Mr. Balfour’s speech 
was to contrast the practical achievements,—the solid divi- 
dends, as he called them,—of the Unionist Government 
with the brilliant prospectus of the Gladstonians, who 
draw bills on the future for the benefit of their supporters, 
but show them nothing in the past that can compare with 
the actual achievements of the Unionist Administration. Mr. 
Balfour dwelt especially on the improved condition of the 
Army, the large increase in the power of the Navy, and the 
brilliant results of Mr. Goschen’s finance, on which he dwelt 
with eager and generous enthusiasm ; and asked pertinently 
what there was to set against these great achievements in the 
long list of promises hardly any of which could be fulfilled 
till the absolutely insoluble problem of Home-rule for Ireland 
had been got out of the way, while the mere process of getting 
it out of the way would undo all the good which the Unionist 
Government has painfully achieved in restoring Ireland to 
prosperity and peace. 


Lord Spencer, speaking at Worcester on Wednesday 
evening, accused the Tories of having no policy of their 
own, and especially of having borrowed their Foreign policy 
from Mr. Gladstone. If that be so, they have certainly applied 
it a great deal more successfully than Mr. Gladstone applied it, 
since they have neither had to borrow money for the purpose 
of making a demonstration against Russia, nor found them- 
selves compelled to cry peccavimus to the Boers and to sue for 
terms of peace. Without discussing the question of originality, 
we should, for our own parts, prefer a borrowed policy which 
was successful, to an original policy which was not. Lord 
Spencer made the same charge as to Free Education, popular 
County Government, and Allotments. The Tory policy was 
stolen from the Gladstonians, and is not really to the mind of 
the true Tory. But who is the true Tory? Not surely the 
politician who broods privately at home over the degeneracy 


Tory working men; and Lord Spencer will find that there were 


self-executive, and the electors, who have to determine this 
matter, are not perhaps as wise and canny as those who hold 





see it?—and if they see it, will they care, 


$$ 
Mr. Gladstone back in power ? a nay they get 





A most difficult question was discussed i 

mons on Wednesday,—namely, the ~oate De Com- 
manufacturing machinery. Ought a mannufactor <tc 
assessed higher for containing machinery which is id he » 
but which increases the letting value of the premises , -_. 
On the one hand, it was contended that if this is oa : 4 
so, the great railway workshops at Crewe and elsewhere aa 
be assessed much lower than they now are, and that a — 
rate would then have to be imposed on other property — 
personal, in order to make up for the loss. On the ethes on = 
it was maintained that the higher assessment of eae 
containing useful moveable machinery will ruin a great aa 
manufacturers, and throw a vast number of workmen ae 
employment. It was shown that different rating anthaaaie 
adopt quite different principles in determining the oan 
of premises furnished with good moveable machinery, and thes 
it is very needful to revise the law so as to clear up the legal 
uncertainties of the case, and to render the practice of . 
various assessment committees just and consistent. The Bill 
for revising and amending the law of rating in the sense of 
relieving certain classes of machinery from the rates, was ulti 
mately read a second time by a majority of 110 (232 to 199). 
but the division was a very curious one. The Government 
did not make it a party question, and while most of the more 
important leaders on both sides voted for the Bill, Mr. Chaplin 
and a great number of Tory Members voted in the minorit 
as did also Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Storey. 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. Fenwick. In fact, parties were all at ri 
and sevens on the question. 


The House of Commons on Thursday spent the whole 
evening in debating a breach of privilege case. In the 
inquiry into the overwork of railway servants, a station- 
master on the Cambrian Railway of the name of Hood gave 
evidence to the excessive overwork of certain of the officials 
on that line three or four years ago, and after his evidence 
had been taken and inquired into by the directors, Hood 
was dismissed; and the Committee of Inquiry held that 
the dismissal, if not due to the frankness of Hood's 
evidence, was at all events an event which would tend 
to prevent officials from giving frank evidence in future, 
—in other words, was a breach of the privileges of the 
House. The directors, on the other hand, maintained that 
they had found clear evidence that Hood had falsified the 
pay-sheets, and that that was the ground of his dismissal. 
When called before the House, they declared that they thought 
the interests of the Company required the dismissal of Hood, 


of the times, but the politician who obtains the suffrages of | and that they had no intention of violating the privileges of the 


House of Commons, and much regretted that any act of theirs 


no Gladstonian Members more eagerly pressed by their con- | should have been open to such a construction. So, aftera very 
stituents to take up Free Education, popular County Govern- long debate, the Speaker was empowered to “admonish” the 
ment, and Allotments, than the Tory Members who represented | directors of the serious character of any act tending to prevent 
large urban or rural constituencies. the frankest possible evidence from being tendered to the 

Lord Ashbourne spoke in the Corn Exchange at Oxford on poe ges yee ve het phere vi 
Monday in favour of the Unionist candidate for that city, Sir | Picton defeated by a majority of 56 (245 to 189), and eeitliane 
George Chesney, the brilliant author of “The Battle of | still stronger by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, requiring the reinstate- 
Dorking,” and of several novels which show high literary | ment or compensation of Hood, being rejected by a majority 
power, as well as a thorough familiarity with that great | of 115 (274 to 159). Mr. Gladstone took the moderate view 
Indian world with which Sir George Chesney has been so long | and deprecated going further than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
connected. Lord Ashbourne declared that the party in power | had proposed. The shadow of anticipated power is evidently 
intended to remain in power after the General Election. We | moderating Mr. Gladstone’s action,—greatly to the mortifica- 
have no doubt they do; but good intentions are not always | tion of his more revolutionary followers. 


The election to the Presidency of the Argentine Republic 


in their hands the destinies of this great nation certainly | takes place this month, and the two dominant factions, fol- 
ought to be. Lord Ashbourne put the case for the Govern. | lowers of Generals Mitre and Roca, have coalesced to support 
ment with his old oratorical force; but the most effective | Dr. Saenz Pena, a man said to be of high character. This 
part of his speech was his comment on Mr. Gladstone’s | secures a majority; but the third party, the Radicals, led by 
changes of political creed. He had been, he said, a Tory, a | Dr. Alem, were expected to give trouble. The Government 
moderate Conservative, a Liberal, a Radical, an opponent of | therefore, as a measure of precaution, struck a coup d’état. 
Home-rule, an advoeate of Home-rule, in rapid succession. | On Saturday morning early, the Cabinet decreed a state of 
His supporters had become idolators. The more he changed, | siege, proclaimed that the Radicals intended to assassinate 
the more they liked and worshipped him. But Mr. Gladstone’s | their opponents by dynamite, and seized the Radical leaders, 
was not a career to inspire confidence in his judgment. And | together with forty officers of the Army. The captives were 
in Lord Ashbourne’s opinion, Home-rule would mean ruin to | hurried on board a man-of-war, and either sent to Staten 
Ireland,—the flight of wealth and commerce from that dis- | Island, in the neighbourhood of Tierra del Fuego, or kept 








tracted country. No doubt. But will the English electors | afloat near Buenos Ayres until they can be tried, which will 
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t be till after the elections. The population appears 
am lly to approve, and the political position is sup- 
ary 4 be improved. Not a fragment of trustworthy 

a ce has yet been transmitted to Europe, though it 
ee Lb to be admitted that the Radicals had recently in- 
Seed in language “of an incendiary character.” Accord- 
kag the latest accounts, the Radicals intend not to 
aie as a “moral protest” against their treatment; but the 
bree are still kept under arms. It is a curious irony of 
fate which condemns all Spanish Americans to live under 


Republican forms of government. 


A fiendish outrage is reported from Ireland. The tenant 
of a farm on the Clanricarde estate, near Loughrea, has been 
evicted, and the farm let to a police pensioner named Mahony. 
That displeases certain neighbours, who think only the tenant 

-and the gombeen-men have rights in the soil ; and conse- 
quently on Monday night fifty ewes had their legs broken. 
The poor beasts were discovered in the morning trying to 
stand, in order to suckle their lambs, but of course many of 
the lambs have died of starvation. In any country but 
Jreland, the authors of such a deed would be in danger of 
Lynch-law, but in Ireland there will probably be no evidence, 
and no feeling that the country is disgraced. The passion 
for land without rent extinguishes there even instinctive 


humanity. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times reaffirms in the 
strongest way what he has been hinting for weeks past, that 
Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Minister in Berlin, has recom- 
mended that Russia should enter into the commercial system 
of the Central Powers,—Germany, Austria, and Italy. M. de 
Giers and the Russian Minister of Finance are highly favour- 
able, and a committee of great officials in St. Petersburg 
has arranged the terms of a formal treaty which the Czar and 
the German Emperor may be willing to accept. The Russian 
commercial isolation is so ruinous to her merchants, that all 
obstacles will, it is believed, be overcome. The news is received 
in Paris with dismay, as fatal to the Franco-Russian entente ; 
but the French politicians may console themselves. Nations 
do not cease to hate each other because of Free-trade, nor 
have armies ever yet been stopped by the presence or absence 
of custom-houses. It is well to note asa caution, that Russia 
eagerly desires a loan, and as she cannot raise one in Paris, 
may be arranging for one in Berlin. 

We record with much regret the death of Mr. John Murray, 
head of the great publishing house, when within a few days 
of eighty-four. Though not so surrounded by men of genius 
as his father had been, he bad lived a long and most in- 
teresting life in intimate contact with authors, some of them 
great, whose testimony to his character, his judgment, and 
his sympathy as accoucheur of literature, was uniformly 
friendly and warm. His liberality is highly praised; and 
though we do not know precisely why authors should expect 
liberality from publishers any more than designers, expect it 
from builders, it is certain they do, and that publishers who 
fulfil the expectation are the publishers whom literature reckons 
as friends. The publisher who was also a patron is pass- 
ing away ; and perhaps it is better so, and that the publisher 
should be merely the author’s collecting agent. But there was 
something gracious and fine about the old position, and Mr. 
Murray, like his father, filled it adequately and well. Mr. 
Murray had great courage in his speculations—witness the 
last of them, that awful tome on Hymnology—and one of his 
ideas, the series of Handbooks, was carried out not only with 
success, but with much originality of mind. Scarcely one 
publisher in a hundred would have seen the astonishing merit 
of the best of those books, Ford’s “Spain,” or have perceived 
that its wonderful insight into the country was more than 
an equivalent for the regular guide-book detail, which yet is 
not lacking on any essential point. 

One of the most gracious, accomplished, and fascinating of 
the members of a great house died on Tuesday,—Lord Arthur 
Russell, the younger brother of the late Duke of Bedford, 
and elder brother of the late Lord Ampthill (better known 
to the world as Lord Odo Russell, who represented England 
at Berlin during the Franco-German War, and for several 
years afterwards). Lord Arthur had been ill for some months 
at his house in Audley Square, so that his figure had long 


was educated chiefly in Germany, and his knowledge of 
German and French literature was wide and accurate. He 
was a hearty Liberal, and represented Tavistock from 1857 
till the dissolution of 1885, when he retired; but in the later 
years of his life he was a strong Unionist, and deeply regretted 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy in advocating the concession to Ireland 
of a separate Legislature and Administration. By his mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Vicomte de Peyronnet, he 
became closely connected with the best society of France, and 
as he was in intimate relations with Italian scholars and states- 
men, in his person we had one of the best living representatives 
of the four greatest literatures in Europe, as well as one of the 
most Liberal and thoughtful of European politicians. 


Mr. J. A. Froude has been appointed to succeed the late 
Mr. Freeman as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, an appointment which reminds one of the view of 
some ecclesiastical politicians, that a diocese which has 
been ruled by a High Churchman should be submitted 
to the influence of an Evangelical or a Broad Church- 
man, in order to give it experience of opposite schools 
of thought. Certainly Mr. Freeman himself would never 
have sanctioned the nomination of the brilliant writer with 
whose historical inaccuracies and misconceptions he had so 
largely concerned himself. If the French maxim were quite 
true, that Le style c’est Vhomme, Mr. Froude would be the 
most perfect of historians, for a more fascinating and lucid 
style has never been devoted to the exposition of history. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Froude’s historical methods have not 
always been as trustworthy as his historical dissertations 
have been graceful and attractive; but Oxford will not 
regret a little experience of one of the most exquisite literary 
workmen of the day, especially as Mr. Froude must by this 
time know pretty well his own historical shortcomings, and 
can devote his lectures to subjects on which his predecessor 
and his predecessor’s school of historians have warned him of 
his dangers. 


The Pall Mall has been drawing up a class-list of political 
popularity, adopting as its test the length at which newspapers 
generally report various speakers. It gives a first-class only 
to the speakers who are almost always reported verbatim, and 
these are only four in number, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain; in the second class it 
places those who sometimes get a verbatim report, but are 
generally compressed into a column, and this comprehends 
five speakers, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. John Morley, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Rosebery. In the 
third class it places those who are almost always compressed 
into a column, and this contains only three speakers, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry James, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach when he speaks on Trade. The fourth 
class contains a good many speakers who only get half- 
a-column, a class which, to our surprise, is said to con- 
tain the Duke of Argyll, one of the best orators in 
either House; while the fifth class is devoted to those who 
are usually accommodated with no more than a paragraph. 
The classification, however, depends so much on the sagacity 
or instincts of newspaper managers,—a class of instincts by 
no means very trustworthy,—that we should greatly doubt its 
value as a true gauge of popularity. For instance, Lord 
Herschell is gulfed among the members of the lowest class, 
who only get a paragraph. To our minds, there are few more 
lucid and instructive speakers than Lord Herschell. 


The Times’ correspondent at Berlin reports certain figures 
given by the Statistische Correspondenz on the growth of the 
religious life and the religious indifferentism of Germany 
since 1871. For every 1,000 members of religious bodies in 
1871, there were, it is said, in 1890 1,191 Evangelicals and 1,240 
Roman Catholics ; while for every 1,000 persons disclaiming all 
religion in 1871, there were in 1890 no fewer than 14,355 of 
these religious indifferentists. That sounds like a very rapid 
failure of religious faith in Germany, but in all probability it 
only means that a great many more persons who concealed 
their indifference to religion in 1871, are now not afraid to 
avow it. In other words, the increase may be due, not to an 
increasing amount of jndifferentism, but to the spread of con- 
fidence that the ayowal of it will not jnjure the position of 
the sceptic. 








been missed from the literary and other circies where his 
refined and courteous nature was best known and loved. He 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S TORYISM. 


M R. BALFOUR, in his speech to the Conservative 
Club yesterday week, declared that he had been 
accurately described as an Old Tory politician. It is 
hardly for us to dispute an epithet which Mr. Balfour 
himself is eager to accept, but we must say that if Mr. 
Balfour is an Old Tory, the words must be used in a new 
and extended sense, which was not the sense which they 
used to bear in the days when the Old Tories were the 
great partisans of privilege and the great breakwater 
against the advance of democracy. 

Indeed, Mr. Balfour’s earliest Parliamentary fame 
was gained as a member of what was called the Fourth 
Party, the party of which Lord Randolph Churchill was 
the leader, which professed to advocate the principles of 
Tory Democracy, rather than the principles of Old Toryism. 
The idea of that party was to take a leaf out of Mr. 
Disraeli’s book, and to adapt Toryism to the exigencies of 
a popular political creed. Whatever Mr. Disraeli’s Toryism 
ought to be called, it would have been misleading to speak 
of it as “Old” Toryism. On the contrary, it was New 
Toryism,—Toryism which professed to reconcile old aris- 
tocratic sentiments with the hopes and aspirations of the 
people at large. Mr. Balfour did not join himself to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Drummond-Wolff, and Sir 
John Gorst, for the purpose of following in the foot- 
steps of the late Mr. Newdegate or the late Mr. 
Christopher. Even the late Sir Stafford Northcote 
was not advanced enough to satisfy that eager and 
ambitious quartet. Whatever the Fourth Party was, 
it was not surely a party which any one could have 
then described as made up of “Old” Tories. Again, 
when Mr. Balfour was made Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1887, though he devoted himself 
at once and with energy to the task of putting down 
lawlessness in Ireland, he combined with that policy a 
policy of large concession to the needs of the tenant- 
farmers and the hopes of the Irish peasantry, which the 
“Old” Tories generally disapproved, and not unfrequently 
denounced. Mr. Balfour showed no sort of sympathy with 
these denunciations, He adapted his Irish policy to the 
urgency of the situation, and made it the development of the 
policy accepted by Mr. Gladstone up to the time when Mr. 
Gladstone declared for Home-rule. That might fairly be 
called a policy of Tory Democracy, but it was not the policy 
of the “Old” Tories. It was not the policy of the Irish 
landlords. It was not the policy which defended the 
privilege of a class against the interests of the whole 
people. 

It will be said, however, that Mr. Balfour claims for 
the Tory Party a greater and keener sympathy with “the 
greatness and glory of this Empire” than any other party 
in the State has manifested; that he speaks of himself as an 
“Old Tory” in this sense; and that this tendency to lay 
emphasis on the historic position of the United Kingdom in 
the world, is in some sense distinctively the tendency of 
the old Tories. We do not in the least admit it. There 
have been variations in the attitude of both the great 
parties in the State, as regards their interpretation of 
the true significance of patriotism. In the eighteenth 
century, the Tories were not unfrequently reproached with 
indifference to the greatness of the Empire. And even 
in this century, the Tories under Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen were frequently taunted with caring less than the 
Liberals under Lord Palmerston cared for “the glories 
and the greatness of the Empire.” And though it is quite 
true that Mr. Disraeli identified the Tory Party at one 
time with the policy of the Jingoes, while Mr. Gladstone 
endeavoured to restore that generous sympathy with the 
aspirations of other nations which obtained for him and 
his followers the character of cosmopolitans rather than 
patriots, no one can justly deny that the Liberal Unionists, 
as represented by the present Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Goschen, have been as careful to separate themselves 
from anything like cold and ostentatious cosmopolitanism 
as any group of statesmen in this century. Indeed, as Mr. 
Balfour pointed out in his just and generous tribute to the 
merits of Mr. Goschen’s finance, the great motive of Mr. 
Goschen’s policy has been a national motive, a desire to 
provide first for the safety and international influence 


for the economy of our public resources and the 
duction of burdens on the taxpayer. Lon Ain 
Mr. Goschen joined the Conservatives and o iol 
was still nominally, as he always has been —_ 
a hearty Liberal,—and at that time, too, a heart me ] 
who distrusted Lord Salisbury’s Foreign w & aberal 
because Lord Salisbury had co-operated with M: 
raeli in the ambitious and reckless attempt to ve 
for England a predominant influence in the pies 
of Europe,—Mr. Goschen insisted emphatically and ce 
reiteration on the necessity of keeping the position af 
England as high in Europe as he desired to kee “= 
influence pure and disinterested. He was in Pre 2 
strengthening the Navy and making our Army effectiy 

long before the controversy as to Home-rule arose ne « 
before the title of Liberal Unionist was heard of in the Re 

of the Liberal Party. And it may safely be said that in me 
viding as he has done for the strengthening of the Nev ‘ 
the fortification of the coaling-stations, and the efitinns ; 
of the Army, Mr. Goschen hus been carrying out no Tor 

policy, but the policy for which his name was known when 
he was a follower of Mr. Gladstone, and again when he 
went to Constantinople to represent the Eastern policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Mr. Balfour was strict] 

just when he treated the finance of Mr. Goschen as above 
all, and in the first place, a strictly national finance, which 
has aimed less at remitting taxes than at making England 
so strong that she shall neither be threatened nor attacked 

And no one can deny that both Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain have heartily supported the Government in 
making this one of the chief features of their policy for 
the last five years. We hold, then, that in identifying 
himself so warmly and emphatically as he did with Mr. 
Goschen’s finance, Mr. Balfour really indicated his leaning 

not towards “Old Toryism,” but rather towards the 
general policy in national and international matters, of the 
Liberal Unionists. 

If we look for any distinctive characteristic of that 
wider and more Liberal conception of our policy, both 
national and international, which discriminates Liberal 
Unionism from the “Old Toryism,” we should be inclined 
to find it in the disposition of the Government to favour 
the local liberties of the United Kingdom, so far as these 
are consistent with a strong central power and a perfect 
union for all external purposes, and especially for all pur- 
poses of defence against the rest of the world. This 
was the policy which excited most resistance amongst 
what we should call the “ Old Tories,” and this was the 
policy which it was understood that the Liberal Unionists, 
and especially Mr. Chamberlain, had urged most earnestly 
on the Government. Now, no member of the Govern- 
ment is more closely identified with that policy than Mr. 
Balfour, since he has assumed the personal responsibility 
of proposing to extend that policy at once, and pre- 
maturely as we think, to Ireland. How Mr. Balfour can 
reconcile this forwardness of his to give Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland, with anything like “Old Toryism,” we 
cannot conceive. If there be in the Government a single 
member who is emphatically a New and not an Old Tory, 
—indeed, a Liberal Unionist rather than a Tory at all,— 
we should have said that that member was Mr. Balfour. 





THE SPANISH ANARCHISTS. 


E most sincerely trust that Europe is not about to 

lose its head over the Anarchist scare. A great 
many signs seem to indicate that this is possible, the 
governing men as well as the electors all imagining that 
universal civilised society is in presence of a frightful 
danger, and being disposed to combat it through means as 
violent as the Anarchists’ own. France at this moment 
is within “measurable distance” of a Law of Public 
Safety; the Spanish Premier is known to believe that at 
last he must exterminate or expel the new sect; and if 
buildings are blown down in Berlin, the German Emperor, 
if only because he has tried to conciliate Socialists, will 
set no bounds to the “energy ” of his repression. Within 
a month—we state a sincere belief—England will be asked 
to treat suspected Anarchists as if they were proved pirates, 
to arrest them in flight before they have committed crimes, 
and to hand them back to the authorities in their own land. 
And yet, if men will only reflect, they will see that there 
is little ground for this international outburst of panic. 





of the United Kingdom, and only in the second place 


That a secret and cosmopolitan Society should exist whose 
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ued in a policy of pure destruction, and 

ys ders of 5 Hat pt inca to a consider- 
t, is no doubt a grave danger to —— in- 
os e liable to assassination ; to the ratepayers 
jg er must rebuild destroyed buildings ; and 
. oidiers whose barracks are special objects of _the 
Society's antipathy ; but it is not a grave danger to society. 
That 18 supported by buttresses which no Association, 
however fanatical or however unscrupulous, can assail 
with success. No sect and no combination of sects can 
sassinate a democracy, or survive its fury if it is once 
fly raised to the slaughtering point. No sect and 
pas combination of sects can do anything to an Army, 
except perhaps inflame its temper, until martial law 
will be forced upon States whose usual guides would 
far sooner adhere to the machinery of Courts: of 
Justice. Civilisation is now an armed entity, terribly 
armed, clothed in a scientific panoply no insurgents can 
hope to pierce, and guided by intelligence to which that 
of Anarchists is as the wisdom of angry childhood to 
the wisdom of King’s counsellors. The social instinct 
which has built up the European States can no more be 
extirpated than hunger, and is strong enough, if fairly 
convinced of the necessity, to annihilate in a month apy- 
thing like opposition by force; and it is to force in its 
most naked form that Anarchists in these explosions 
appeal. Let us try for one moment to think out the con- 
sequences which would have followed success in the 
attempt on Spain. That is by far the most dangerous of 
all the attempts reported yet, and the only one which 
suggests the presence among the Anarchists of a leader 
with wide political knowledge. Society in Spain rests 
on no army of small proprietors, as in France and 
Germany ; there is extreme discontent with their own 
condition among sections of the population ; and a discon- 
tented Spaniard, owing to the intensity which underlies 
the national character, is as liable at home as he is 
in the Americas to develop a fury of blood-thirst. There 
is, too, in Spain a tradition of insurrection such as exists 
in no other European country, so that Spanish mobs know 
what to do to paralyse troops till artillery is employed. 
Add that Spanish mobs are singularly brave, and will on 
occasion risk life freely, and we may perceive there are 
materials for a dangerous uprising in Spain. The 
Anarchists, as is evident from the papers found on 
them, calculated that if they could destroy the centres 
of authority, the Queen, the Ministry of War, the 
Cabinet, and the Cortes, by a series of explosions, the 
mob would rise, and then society would dissolve. It 
would do nothing of the kind; and the project, however 
deeply arranged—and the collection of two hundred foreign 
Anarchists in Madrid is certainly remarkable—was for its 
object a mere dream. Within twelve hours of the explosions, 
the most popular General left alive in Madrid would have 
established a military dictatorship, would have summoned 
a new Cortes, and would have brought not only all active 
Anarchists, but all suspected of sympathising with Anarchy, 
before military tribunals for immediate execution. He 
would have had plenty of evidence to go on, for a policy 
of mere destruction attracts villains as well as fanatics— 
the weakest point about the whole “organisation” of 
Anarchy—and the former would have betrayed their asso- 
ciates to protect their own lives and liberty. Where 
evidence failed, security would have been sought by execu- 
tions on suspicion, and, in short, Europe would have seen the 
suppression of the Paris Commune over again, insurrection 
drowned once more ina sea of blood. That is a horrible oc- 
currence in a civilised society ; but the Anarchist fanatics 
who alone are formidable, the merely criminal type being 
merely criminals, are not desiring horrible occurrences for 
themselves, but in order that the shock created by them 
may uproot society ; and society would not only remain 
erect, but would be found standing on the throne with its 
feet of cannon-balls, which nothing short of an earthquake 
can overthrow. For a generation there would have been 
garrison government in Madrid, just as there really is 
in Paris, and society, though hardened and debased, 
would have been as strong as ever. The Anarchists would 
have gained nothing whatever, or rather, would have lost 
enormously, for they would have placed themselves in the 
position of outlaws, and would have armed against them 
every priest, every Magistrate, every soldier, and the whole 
of that vast class which depends upon order for its bread, 
and which in ordinary times shields all extreme parties by 
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passing them by unnoticed. Society, which is the object 
of attack, would have been safer than before. 

But, it may be said, the attempt, on this hypothesis of 
success in destruction and murder, would have facilitated 
the spread of Anarchism by showing that the Anarchists 
can strike great blows. It 1s necessary, it is alleged, to act 
savagely and in the military way, in order to convince the 
people that Anarchy is not a force. Experience does not 
confirm that view. Great crimes produce much more 
recoil than attraction, even among those whom their 
result is intended to benefit; and the assassination of a 
King is never followed by a great Liberal movement. 
The Terrorists intended more or less to benefit the down- 
trodden sections of French society, especially the peasants ; 
but the moment the peasants could act through an adequate 
force in Paris, they suppressed the Terror; they set up a 
military government to prevent its recurrence ; and they for 
an entire century have retained their horror of it so acutely, 
that the Red Spectre has always been the one inducement 
to make them support, as they have three times since sup- 
ported, a military dictatorship. The “ propaganda” of 
Anarchy, as it is now called, with an absurd contempt of 
grammar, advances far quicker when it is peaceful 
and deals in visionary hopes, than it does after these 
explosions. The Anarchists were, when these crimes 
began, multiplying in numbers, and gradually coming to 
be regarded as a sort of advanced wing of the army 
opposed to the continuance of society under its present 
form, an army which it is the tendency of the hour to 
tolerate and even to admire. They were establishing 
journals, finding leaders, and avowing themselves, not only 
in Socialist gatherings, but in Labour gatherings and 
gatherings of the Extreme Reds. The explosions have 
altered all that. The whole mass of revolutionaries, 
Socialists included, have recoiled; even the theoretic 
Anarchists have condemned the ‘method of violence ;” 
and the murderous section remains suspended in air, dis- 
avowed by all who possess physical force, and left at the 
mercy of a society which, but for lingering Christian and 
constitutional traditions, would follow M. de Keratry’s 
advice, and treat them “ like mad dogs,”—that is, despatch 
them by the readiest means at hand. At present it still 
gives them tribunals and lawyers, but it needs only another 
explosion or two to induce society, the poor included, to 
hand Anarchists over to military Courts, with well-under- 
stood though unwritten orders to declare none of them 
innocent, and to give to the guilty the single punishmen 
of death. Anarchism is a plot as well as a theory, and 
nothing ruins a plot like a premature explosion, which 
reveals at once the extent of its scope and the unscru- 
pulousness of its means. 

We protest once more against this abandonment of the 
rules which ought to guide every Christian civilisation. If 
a city rises in insurrection, the cannon must of course pour 
out death until order is restored ; and if the innocent perish 
with the guilty, that is a misfortune arising from the 
limitation of human powers, and a reason only for making 
the siege short. But even in a civil war we do not execute 
the prisoners in batches and in cold blood without evidence, 
and for no offence except a suspicion of fighting. We can 
see no reason for executing Anarchists who have murdered 
except as ordinary murderers. Their opinions are no ex- 
tenuation of their crime, but they are also no aggravation. 
It is certainly not morally worse to kill Smith because his 
death will create a riot, than to kill him for the sake of his 
watch ; and we do not see that, as far as the evidence yet 
goes, it is more dangerous to society. No doubt the Smith 
selected on anarchical principles is Smith taken at random, 
instead of Smith marked by his watch, and that is un- 
pleasant for the innocent bystanders on whom the lot may 
fall; but how is it morally worse, or more dangerous 
in the sense which justifies society in acting as if 
it were assailed by wolves? As we have shown, society 
is far stronger than the Anarchists; the defect of 
evidence on which we commented last week is evi- 
dently in part imaginary, witnesses being as ready 
to accuse Ravachol as they are to accuse Deeming; and as 
to the fanatic desperation pleaded as an excuse for refusing 
fair trial, where does it appear? Every Anarchist that is 
heard of is trying to escape the police, or flying the country, 
or hiring the ablest counsel to perplex the witnesses and 
deceive the jury. Martyrs are not like that, and we en- 
tirely deprecate surrounding the heads of Anarchists with 





their halo. Let them be tried for what they are,—either 
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dreamers dreaming an evil dream, who want nothing but 
time for disillusion ; or murderers who should be guillotined 
or garotted after conviction, like any others of their kind. 
We see no sense whatever in proclaiming that because a 
limited number of fanatics are on the war-path, there- 
fore society must cease to protect itself by civilised 
means, and resort to an “extirpation” which, if we 
do not take care, will include so many innocent men, 
or mere dreamers of dreams, that society will be as 
guilty of murder as the Anarchists themselves are. We 
are not writing in the least out of any puling sentimentality, 
or any lurking sympathy with a wild sect. If all the 
Anarchists are murderers, let them all be hanged, the 
quicker the better. But let us at least ascertain whether 
they are or not; let us hear them in their own defence ; and 
let us remember that we gain nothing by justifying their 
belief in the radical injustice and oppressiveness of modern 
society. If jurymen sympathised with Anarchists, there 
might be a necessity for courts-martial; but as far as 
appears, an average juryman wishes nothing more than 
that Anarchists should be comfortably hanged. 





APPROACH OF RUSSIA TO 
GERMANY. 


E cansee no a priori reason for doubting that Russia 

has suggested a commercial treaty to Germany, or 

for regarding the fact as politically a great event. The 
story 1s evidently believed at Vienna, and is causing some 
agitation in that most sensitive of capitals ; it is repeated as 
a certainty by the Times’ Paris correspondent, who, though 
he boasts of his knowledge, is rarely misinformed ; and it is 
in entire accordance with the position of affairs in Russia 
itself. Though there may be some exaggeration in the 
stories of the famine, as well as in the accounts of the 
paralysis of Jewish commerce produced by the persecution, 
there can be no doubt that the Russian Empire has sus- 
tained two severe economic blows. Twenty millions sterling 
has been spent by the Treasury in the efforts to avert a cata- 
strophe, and there is dread of a second lean year; the col- 
lection of the taxes, always an arduous undertaking in a 
population so scattered and so wanting in hoarded money, 
meets with increasing difficulties; while the commissariat 
expenditure, which cannot be postponed, has naturally 
tended to rise. The great fairs will this year be deserted ; 
so impeded is the collection of debts, that large distributing 
firms are seriously hampered, and their “ financiers” com- 
pelled to suspend advances; and a kind of ruin, possibly 
temporary, but for the time as complete as that of land- 
lords in the worst counties of Ireland, has overtaken the 
smaller territorial aristocracy. Under these circumstances, 
the wish to refill the sources of wealth by reviving the 
export trade has become a preoccupation of the Treasury, 
and one ready means of doing it is to enter the Commercial 
League of the Central Powers. Russia, being hardly a mari- 
time Power, always thinks of her landward trade first, and 
alwaysfeelsthat her geographical isolation, if a political gain, 
is a serious commercial disadvantage. A commercial treaty 
with Central Europe would open to Russia an enormous 
market, and one in need of the supplies of which she has 
usually an abundance, while it is a market which her 
traders, most of whom are Germans or have German 
partners, thoroughly understand. The Russian Govern- 
ment, though both obstinate and arbitrary in commercial 
affairs, really wishes its subjects to be richer, if only for 
the sake of its own revenue, and its advisers are by no 
means so foolish as it is the custom to believe. Their 
recent decrees against exports, for instance, which of course 
will impede cultivation in future, were forced from them 
by the ignorant populace, rather than approved by their 
own minds ; and they have, under many severe temptations, 
scrupulously observed business faith. On the other hand, 
the notion that the men who control the League of Peace 
would see their policy hampered or upset by a commercial 
“rapprochement” with Russia, is almost absurd. The 
benefits of a new arrangement would be felt by them all ; 
. the Czar, when signing such a treaty, must intend to give 
it some time to operate ; and Free-trade could not increase 
the probabilities of war, or render an invasion of Germany 
more successful. It would either have no military con- 
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sequence whatever, or by tempting Poles to cultivation, it 
would facilitate German action, which, if war ever comes, 
must take the form of an occupation of Poland. In 
truth, freedom of trade neither impedes nor accelerates 








war. Nations do not love one another eee 
trade, or Ireland would be devoted to her only mi they 
nor are nations driven to war because they are i; mer, 
by a foolish policy of taxation on the frontiers at 
were no custom-houses between North and South ere 
are Englishmen impelled to invade France because. y rid 


the influence of peasant votes, she has shut “Vn e, under 


a sort of warehouse without doors. The reg. hi 
concerned can go on suspecting and hating each other just 


as much with low tariffs as with high; and i 
to war for her provinces, Russia will seize ee ones Goes 
whether she is or is not selling oats in Vienna and Beri’ 
A sudden increase of tariffs obviously intended ote 
vindictive may occasionally provoke some popular spit 
but making a reduction is not accepted by nations a : 
measure of pacification. If Germany and Russia f ht 
the conflict will be due to political fears, territorial hore ; 
and race antipathies, and in no degree to the facilition . 
impediments put in the way of buying and selling Me, 
love and hate their friends and enemies, not the den 
a ¥ with whom they deal. > 
the relations among mankind were reall 
affected by tariffs, or “extended or restricted i 
communication,” observers might just now almost despair 
of the amity of the human race. The nations, intent on 
a costly civilisation, want revenue more than ever; the 
are at least as indisposed as ever to raise it by dines 
taxation; and they are most of them, partly to secure 
large receipts, partly from irrational economic theories 
raising fiscal walls to separate themselves more completely 
from their neighbours. When they offer low tariffs, it js 
usually as bribes ; they think purchases are personal favours 
to the seller, and they actually believe that they can sell their 
goods without taking imports back in return. They, in 
fact, regard their own power of raising tariffs as a sort of 
weapon enabling them to terrify or to coerce any of their 
neighbours they may please. So widespread is this feeling 
that a treaty of commerce is popularly regarded asa treaty 
of alliance—which it is not, either in motive or in result 
—and that the world is assured that Austria would regard 
any Russian offer to Germany of a commercial arrange- 
ment “with serious misgiving,’—as if, in fact, it 
were evidence that St. Petersburg was bribing Berlin. 
On the other hand, the desire 1o obtain small financial 
advantages is becoming positive ground of enmity. The 
Embassies, especially in Eastern Courts, intrigue and 
quarrel and almost fight with each other to obtain “con. 
cessions” and contracts for their countrymen, and grow 
bitter or complaisant in their political negotiations 
according as they succeed or fail. In this very week we 
see that France has compelled Portugal, it is said 
by direct threats, to break a contract already signed 
with Englishmen, and give it to people of French 
nationality ; and that China is endeavouring to soothe 
France, which had remonstrated against a massacre of 
Belgian Catholics, by granting contracts for large supplies of 
machinery to Frenchmen. So far from commerce increasing 
amity, it seems to furnish new occasions for international 
bickering ; and observers are actually relieved to remember 
that neither Free-trade nor Protection has yet produced 
war, and that commerce, broadly considered, has hardly 
affected the political relations of great States. So far as 
appears, if the whole world abolished import duties, or 
prohibited imports, there would be just as much war or 
peace as there is now. The early Free-traders, it is 
becoming clear, though they did not in the least exaggerate 
the increase of social comfort which would be produced by 
Free-trade, did exaggerate greatly its effect on the pro- 
duction of international amity. They fancied, in fact, 
that intercommunication between nations must produce 
amity, which is a pure illusion. It no more produces 
it than communication between individuals produces love 
between one another. It may produce hate. There are no 
hatreds like those on board ship or in a family, and the 
best advice that can be given to those who for any reason 
dislike one another, is to keep apart. Races dislike one 
another just as much as individuals, and intercommunica- 
tion between them frequently develops mere distaste into 
the inexplicable and incurable kind of enmity known as 
race-hatred. 

Of this latter truth the world just now offers a startling 
number of illustrations. The Russians seem hardly able 
to tolerate the German colonists, and do not tolerate the 
Jews, though both have cwelt among them as peaceful 
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als for many generations. The American House of 
tatives, after a few years’ intimate experience of the 
has this week passed a Bill absolutely excluding 

for ever from the territory of the Union, and this 
= h they know that if the Bill becomes an Act, it will 
por to perpetual international complications. A similar 
Bill js expected to pass in Canada, which will otherwise be 
fooded with Chinese, and the Australian Colonists have 
Jready, 80 far as exceptional taxation will do it, banished the 
= vi yellow-skins.” The French also are at this very 
a vs considering a Bill for the special taxation of foreign 
sake, one clause of which subjects their sons to all 
ron evils of the abhorred conscription. It may be said 
that the motive in both cases is dread of competition ; and 
that is partly true; but there is also dislike of ihe stranger, 
sharpened instead of lessened by direct contact with him 
and his ways. In Russia, in France, and in America, 
communication with strangers has produced enmity instead 
oflove. The early Free-traders never thought of that possi- 
bility, and it was to this error, and not to any failure in their 
economic calculations, that their failure in prophecy was 
due. If Germany and Russia throw down their custom- 
houses, they will communicate more freely; but the League 
of Peace will be just as necessary to prevent an invasion of 
Central Europe. There is but one city in Europe where 
rich and poor dwell together in the same houses, and 
that city, Paris, is the one where rich and poor have 
fallen into the bitterest antagonism. 
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THE ULSTER QUESTION. 


HOUGH we are obliged to write without seeing the 
reports of the meeting he'd at Belfast on Friday to 

settle the preliminaries of the Ulster Unionist Convention, 
it will not be out of place to say something in regard to 
the objects and probable effect of the formal protest which 
the Protestants of the North are about to make as to the 
policy of Home-rule. The main object of the Convention, 
which it was agreed at the meeting at Downshire House 
should be called to meet in Belfast during the Whitsun- 
tide Recess, is one with which we have every sympathy. 
In effect, the desire of the Northern Protestants is to say 
to the British people in the most formal, impressive, and 
authoritative manner possible :—“ We will not consent to 
be placed under the rule of a Parliament at Dublin, and we 
deny your right to force that rule uponus. Under the Con- 
stitution, the only body that has a right to make laws for us 
is the Imperial Parliament. We cannot, of course, prevent 
your casting us out of the Imperial Parliament if you insist 
upon doing so; but you have no right, after having done 
that, to impose upon us the yoke of a Dublin Parliament,— 
a Parliament armed with powers of life and death over 
our people. If you are determined to put us outside 
the protection of the Imperial Parliament, you must at 
any rate give us the power of making laws for ourselves. 
By whatever right the Catholic counties of the South are 
given Home-rule, by that right the Protestant counties of 
the North may claim it.” This is the underlying demand 
of the Ulster Convention, and it is impossible to see how 
to refuse it either in reason or in justice. Those who are 
responsible for summoning the Ulster Convention, per- 
ceive, however, that it would be useless to confine their 
action to a mere protest. The Convention will make 
its protest, but it will also consult how best to resist 
the rule of a Dublin Parliament, should, unhappily, an 
attempt be made to impose that rule upon Ulster. The 
objects of the Convention of Ulstermen agreed upon at 
Downshire House last week, were ‘to notify to the British 
people their unwavering loyalty to the Throne; to protest 
against any measure that would either cut them off from 
or interfere with their inheritance in the Imperial Legisla- 
ture; to express their utter and unchangeable distrust of 
and hostility to any Irish legislative assembly, and their 
determination to take no part in its organisation or pro- 
ceedings ; to offer a passive resistance to its laws and taxa- 
tion, as having no binding force on them ; and to appeal to 
the Nationalist leaders to desist from pressing a proposal 
Which must inevitably produce disturbance and arrest the 
progress of the country, and to the English and Scottish 
electorate to pause before committing the two Irelands to 
a struggle certain to be disastrous to the best interests of 
both.” We are exceedingly glad to note that the pro- 
moters of the Convention lay stress upon the fact that the 
resistance which they propose to organise to a Dublin 





legislative assembly is to be passive resistance. The 
Gladstonians, to take only one reason among many, are 
more likely to be impressed by and to fear passive 
than active resistance. Ordinary Englishmen have a 
rough-and-ready rule, that whenever a man talks about 
rifles and revolvers, he is not really in earnest, and that 
it is quite certain that he will not use them. No doubt 
this rule does not apply in the case of Irishmen, but the 
British electorate does not know that. Hence the threat 
of passive resistance will seem to them specially formidable. 
They know that Quaker warfare against obnoxious legisla- 
tion has always in the end been successful, and they dread 
it accordingly. And even apart from this fact, and per se, 
passive resistance is far more difficult to deal with than 
active. Mobs and other tumultuary bodies can always be 
suppressed and got rid of, but not so a general strike 
against taxes, or a unanimous refusal to recognise the right 
of a particular assembly to make the laws and conduct the 
work of administration. A Government engaged in putting 
a Home-rule Act in operation would find comparatively 
little difficulty in stamping out an active revolt against a 
Dublin Parliament. They would be at their wits’ end’ 
when confronted with a Quaker resistance, under which 
every Belfast and Derry merchant, and every landowner 
in Down, Armagh, Antrim, and Tyrone would refuse to 
pay taxes. 

One of our chief grounds for rejoicing in the sum- 
moning of the Convention is our belief that, in the event 
of Home-rule being carried, it will prevent bloodshed | 
taking place in the course of that resistance which must 
in any case occur. If no such movement had been 
organised as that which was begun at Downshire House, 
and if Mr. Gladstone had passed his Bill, a tumul- 
tuary and disorderly revolt would have been certain to 
have arisen among the Orangemen. Now, should the 
occasion arise, there will be a recognised organisation 
capable of keeping the Orangemen quiet and under control. 
We trust that the full significance of this fact will from the 
beginning be recognised by the supporters of the Convention. 
It should be clearly understood that all who take part in the 
Convention tacitly bind themselves to act together for pas- 
sive resistance, and to act also in accordance with the wishes 
of a permanent executive committee which will, we trust, 
be chosen by the Convention. Such a committee, including 
representatives from the artisan, the farmer, the landlord, 
and the merchant classes, and enforced by representatives 
of the various religious bodies of Ulster, should be able to 
fight the attempt to place the North under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment not only without bloodshed, but with complete 
success. It would not be difficult to sketch a scheme of 
passive resistance which could not but be successful. 
Fortunately, however, there is no need to go into 
such details. Though Ulster is quite right to prepare 
for the worst, we have no fear that any Home-rule 
scheme will ever pass into law. The British people 
may go very near consenting, but they will not, we are con- 
vinced, when it comes to the final step, consent to a virtual 
repeal of the Union, and adopt a quasi-Federal Constitution. 
The stream of history flows in quite another direction, and 
will not be turned back even to please Mr. Gladstone. 
Professor Freeman nearly thirty years ago wrote as follows 
in his “ History of Federal Government :”—“ Federalism 
is a form of government which is likely to arise only under 
certain peculiar circumstances, and its warmest admirers 
could hardly wish to propagate it irrespective of circum- 
stances throughout the world in general. No one could 
wish that Athens in the days of her glory should have 
stooped to a Federal Union with other Grecian cities. No 
one could wish to cut up our United Kingdom into a 
Federation, to invest English counties with the rights of 
American States, or even to restore Scotland and Ireland 
to the quasi-Federal position which they held before their 
respective Unions. A Federal Union to be of any value 
must arise by the establishment of a closer tie between 
elements which were before distinct, not by the division of 
members which have been hitherto more closely united.” 
In this remarkable passage, Professor Freeman showed 
prophetically how the great forces at work in human 
society imperatively forbid the introduction of a federal 
system as a higher form of political development. The 
United Kingdom may be destroyed, but it cannot be 
federalised. 

Not the least of the advantages of the Ulster Con- 
vention will be the advertisement it will give of the fact 
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that there are two Irelands bitterly opposed to each other, 
and that the only way of dealing justly with them both, 
is to maintain the union of both with Great Britain. 
Strange as it may seem, it is none the less a fact that vast 
numbers of the electorate of England, and even of Scot- 
land, entirely fail to realise the existence of the Protestant 
North, and are utterly ignorant of the fact that seated 
within the Island of Ireland is a great Protestant and Teu- 
tonic community in which the Celt and Roman Catholic 
are in a hopeless minority. The ordinary voter has{been 
taught by the Gladstonians to regard Ireland as inhabited 
by a homogeneous Celtic and Catholic population, on the 
top of which is sprinkled an entirely insignificant Pro- 
testant minority, consisting of landlords and their hangers- 
on. The existence of the great region in the North-East 
where the Protestants are 75 per cent. of the population, 
and where not one class but every class is Unionist and 
Protestant, is in effect entirely unknown to the elector. 
He cannot be induced to believe you when you tell him 
that there, not merely the landlords, but the merchants, the 
shopkeepers, the artisans, the factory-hands, the farmers, 
and the labourers, are one and all Protestants, and that 
the few Catholics who live among them are in the position 
occupied by the Catholics, say, in Lancashire. You may 
talk of Belfast, but it seems almost “ contrary to Scripture ” 
to speak of an Irish city where the mob in the streets is 
Protestant and Unionist, and where well-nigh every church- 
spire belongs to one or other of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. There must be something wrong in such talk, the 
elector thinks, for is it not a matter of common knowledge 
that Ireland is a Catholic country where a minute Protestant 
minority once bullied a Catholic majority ? Itis the country 
where the clergyman said, “ Dearly beloved Roger, the Scrip- 
ture moveth you and me in sundry places,” because he had 
a congregation of one ; and therefore all this about a great 
Protestant city must be somehow or other a delusion. In 
other words, the ordinary elector, bemused by Gladstonian 
clap-trap, cannot see Ulster and Belfast. Everything, 
then, that tends to make the Protestant North visible, is 
to be welcomed. The duty of the Unionists is to hammer 
into men’s heads the fact that there are two Irelands; that 
these two Irelands are at daggers-drawn; and that to put 
either of them at the mercy of the other would be to do a 
cruel injustice. The Convention at Belfast, at which ten 
thousand Protestant delegates from Ulster will assemble, 
will do a great deal to help on the process of making the 
North visible. People have grown to think Irish Conven- 
tions must be Separatist. When, then, they see that the 
most earnest Irish Convention that has ever met is 
Unionist, British electors will perhaps learn that the Irish 
problem is not quite so simple a matter as their Gladstonian 
advisers would lead them to suppose. 


Before we leave the Ulster question, there are two 
things which we desire to impress on the promoters of 
the Convention. To begin with, on no account should 
they allow any but the inhabitants of the Protestant 
counties of the North to attend the Convention. They 
want to state Ulster’s case against Home-rule, not the 
general arguments, and therefore the Southern Protestants 
must be excluded. Next, they should only summon 
delegates from those portions of Ulster in which the Pro- 
testants are in a majority, in order that the delegates may 
have an unquestionable right to speak for those portions. 
That is, they should seek to represent the moral, not the 
geographical Ulster. The Gladstonians must be given no 
opportunity of parading Donegal as a part of Ulster which 
longs for Home-rule. It must be made clear by the Con- 
v-ntion that when they use the phrase Ulster, they mean, not 
all that is contained within the boundaries of the ancient 
province, but those Protestant counties of the North-East 
that have made the name of Ulster famous throughout the 
world. 


LORD SPENCER ON A NEGATIVE POLICY. 


ORD SPENCER has taken up Mr. John Morley’s 
cue, and in his speech at Worcester on Wednesday, 

has declared that the Unionists have no “ positive” policy 
of their own; that all they can do is to attack and resist the 
policy of the Gladstcnians; and he thinks that the country 
will never care for so “ negative” a policy as that. Well, 
when young Bertram delivered the farmer Dinmont, in “Guy 
Mannering,” from the attack of the lawless marauders who 
wanted to ease him of his bank-notes on the Scotch Border, 





we suppose his policy too was purel t MPa 

“ne iva. 
do not read that Dinmont was LA all the sm pile... be 
that account. Even the Good Samaritan may "iy - 
to have put in force a purely negative policy wh said 
poured oil and wine into the wounds of the ili . 
the suffering Jew, and took him to an inn to pie c 
of him; yet it was of that negative policy thet & 
was said, ‘Go, and do thou likewise.” In our o ini . 
the policy of the present Government and their’ alle 
has been a “negative” policy towards Ireland of the 
Good Samaritan type. It has poured oil and wi : 
into the wounds of Ireland, and has placed before that 
country a future of prosperity and hope. A “negative” 
policy of this kind might easily prove the most popular j 
the world, if the English electorate did but understand 
the rudiments of the political situation. Any policy which 
negatives a policy of wrong is, we suppose, in this sense q 
negative policy. It was a negative policy which refusea 
ship-money to Charles I. It was a negative policy which 
resisted the raid of the Pretender on England. It was q 
negative policy that checked the soaring ambition of 
Napoleon. But none the less on that account was the 
policy both popular and good. It does not seem to 
us a very effective charge against the Unionists that 
what they recommend us to do is to hold on in the 
old lines of constitutional development, and not dash 
into a brand-new policy replete with all sorts of 
dangerous experiments in a sort of Federalism in which 
the people of the United Kingdom have no experience, and 
for which they have no need. Ireland is settling down into 
a more tranquil industry, and a more peaceable attitude 
between class and class, than she has known since the great 
famine; and then we are told that the policy which would 
have her go on as she is, is a mere “ negative ” policy which 
the country will contemptuously reject. Mr. Morley and 
Lord Spencer might as well tell the convalescents from 
influenza that the old “ negative” policy of convalescents, 
—namely, to let well alone,—should be contemptuously 
rejected, in favour of some heroic treatment which is as 
“ positive” as it is perilous. 

But it is not only in relation to Ireland that Lord 
Spencer charges the Unionists with a deficiency in any 
“positive ” policy of their own. He holds that in 
relation to Foreign policy, and to Local Government, 
and to Education, the Unionists have simply borrowed 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and have no claim to any 
of their own. Well, even if that be so, they have 
at least made practical what in the policy of the last 
Government was only theoretical. The Foreign policy of 
Lord Salisbury has, besides, differed in this very important 
respect from the Foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone, that it 
has been accompanied by a steady and vigorous effort 
to strengthen our means of enforcing any position we 
maintain. Where Mr. Gladstone had to borrow money in a 
great panic of unreadiness, the present Government have 
prepared carefully beforehand for the exigencies they might 
have to encounter, and that has made all the difference in 
the world to the authority of Lord Salisbury’s words as 
compared with the authority of Lord Granville’s or Lord 
Rosebery’s words. Where Lord Granville spoke with the 
voice of an alarmed and hesitating Government, Lord 
Salisbury speaks with the voice of a confident and cool 
Government; and the difference in the effectiveness 
of what is said is therefore enormous. It is the 
same, in a somewhat different sense, with the domestic 
policy of the Government. The Local Government Act 
of this Government may resemble in its general out- 
lines that which Mr. Gladstone would have passed, if he 
had had both time to pass it and funds with which 
to start the local bodies to be created on their career. 
But he had neither. He was so much taken up with 
his insoluble Irish problem, that he had no opportunity 
to legislate on Local Government; and he had so little 
revenue at his disposal, that he could not have found 
the means of handing over to the local authorities 
the wherewithal to start their new functions without 
imposing rates which the people could not have borne. And 
the same may be said of Free Education. No doubt it was 
in origin a Liberal and not a Conservative measure, though 
it was certainly quite as much dune to the Liberal Unionists 
as to the Gladstonians ; indeed, Mr. Chamberlain may 
justly claim even more property-rights in it than 
any Gladstonian statesman. But it was Mr. Goschen 
who found the means, and it is Mr. Goschen, therefore, 
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as turned a mere counsel of perfection into a 
land working measure. Lord Spencer should ask 

imself the old question whether the son who was told by 
sis father to go and work in the vineyard, and who said, 


«I go Sir,’ but went not, or the son who said, “I go 


not,” but a 
tothe will o 
adopted the 
went not. 


who h 
ctica 


fterwards repented and went, was most obedient 
f his father. The Gladstonians in all these cases 
“positive” policy of saying, ““ We go,” but 
The Conservatives said, “‘ We go not,” but 
afterwards repented and went. And it seems to us that 
their policy, though it appeared at first to be negative, was 
the true “ positive” policy. 

But we suppose that what Lord Spencer really means 
hen he reproaches the Unionists with having only a 
negative policy, is that statesmen will never be popular 
who cannot dangle some sensational and exciting legisla- 
tive change before the eyes of the people. And there may 
be too much truth in that latent assumption of the Glad- 
stonians, though it is not creditable to the good sense and 
sobriety of the people of Great Britain, if they really are in 
4 mood to be tempted only by a sensational policy of that 
description. We are a people who are really trustworthy 
only while we are walking by the light of a certain amount 
of experience, and not embarking on absolutely new 
adventures. Itis a very unwholesome state of mind for 
us to be always craving political excitement, and in our 
belief, if we yield to that craving, our great political career 
will soon come to an end. In Ireland, no doubt, there are 
many who prefer poverty and a tumult to prosperity and 

eace. But that has never till recently been at all a British 
state of mind, and we hope that it is not going to become 
our state of mind. In fact, sensational politics usually 
end ia sterile politics,—in political wrangles and political 
barrenness. If democracy is to be really great, it must be 
sober and firm. A democracy that is always eager for 
sensation is very apt to sink into the condition of the 
South American Republics, where revolution succeeds 
revolution so rapidly, that there is no time for the growth 
and maturity of any great institution. It is the quiet 
countries whose politics are really fruitful. It is what 
Lord Spencer means by the “negative” policies, which 
blossom and bear fruit. 





MRS. MONTAGU’S SENTENCE. 


. of abnormal wickedness are commonly subject 
to a special difficulty of interpretation. In their 
simplest form, they are merely exaggerations of some one 
evil passion. In their more complicated form, the evil 
passion is made more intense by the addition of a motive 
which is not evil. Whichever be the right explanation in 
any particular instance, the result is the same. The con- 
sequent action will be equally shocking, whether it follows 
on the mixed motive or on the single motive. Thus, to 
take the case of an inquisitor, which has so often been 
quoted in connection with the trial of Mrs. Montagu: to 
be an inquisitor at all implies a state of society in 
which the infliction of physical pain by way of punish- 
ment for intellectual error is thought right and wise. 
In itself, therefore, to be an inquisitor involved no moral 
guilt. The Judges who hanged men for sheepstealing 
were no more cruel than the Judges who hang men for 
murder. The guilt began when the infliction of pain 
gave pleasure to the person inflicting it. The simply 
cruel inquisitor enjoyed seeing any victim put to the 
torture. The degree in which the torture was deserved 
made no difference to him. The signs and sounds of 
suffering supplied an agreeable excitement to his sight 
and hearing. But an inquisitor to whom these sights and 
sounds considered in themselves gave no pleasure, might 
be equally cruel supposing they gave him pleasure when 
considered as the penalty of heresy. The stifled cry, 
the cracking bone, the livid faintness, might be hor- 
rible to him, supposing that he believed the victim to 
be innocent, or knew him to be unimportant, and yet 
they might give him keen satisfaction, supposing that the 
sufferer was an obstinate and influential misbeliever. But 
the vice of cruelty would be equally present in both cases, 
because the pleasure in inflicting suffering would be 
equally present. And of the two forms, the mixed form 
would be the more dangerous to society. The man who 
takes pleasure in inflicting pain without reference to the 
reason for its infliction, is less likely to be imitated than the 
man who takes pleasure in inflicting pain because the person 
on whom it is inflicted deserves it. 





To the public at large, it will always renain an open 
question to which of these two classes of criminals Mrs. 
Montagu belongs. Those who have had the misfortune 
to know her well, may have had opportunities—if they 
ever saw her with her family, they must almost cer- 
tainly have had them—of determining which motive was 
uppermost in her mind. But those who have only read 
the report of her trial must be content to remain in doubt 
whether the pleasure she took in torturing her children 
began and ended with the infliction of pain, or was limited 
to the occasions when she regarded the discipline she de- 
lighted in as ministering to their souls’ health. The jury 
took the latter view, and so far, of course, they were within 
their rights. But, as we think, they were quite wrong in 
holding that this view constituted any title to a recom- 
mendation to mercy. For the reason just given, it was, if 
anything, rather an aggravation of her offence. Morally 
speaking, indeed, it made no difference, since the cruelty 
was equally vile in either case. But socially it made her 
more dangerous, since the presence of a presentable motive 
tends to conceal the vileness of the action. Where the 
tendency to cruelty exists, it is more likely to assert 
itself if the person who feels the temptation can 
persuade himself that in yielding to it he is only 
performing a duty. Iu Mrs. Montagu’s case, it must 
be admitted, the veneer of duty was exceedingly thin, 
The penalty of imprisonment for four hours in a dark cell 
under specially unwholesome conditions would be a severe 
one for an adult, and in this case the prisoner was a baby 
of three years,—no, let us be just, three years and five 
days. Since the evening before, the child had had no food 
except a cup of milk and a slice of bread, her breakfast 
having been confiscated as a penalty for coming down late. 
Mrs. Montagu could not even plead that the sentence was 
pronounced in haste. On the contrary, the child had 
already been shut up for an hour when her mother visited 
her, tied her to a ring in the wall, and left her for 
three hours more. The sense of duty in all this seems 
to us to have been rather absent than exaggerated. We 
cannot but regret, therefore, that the jury should have 
discovered “extenuating circumstances” of which we can 
find no trace. No doubt Mrs. Montagu did not mean 
to kill her child; she is not technically a murderess. 
But she inflicted on it a punishment which in so young 
a child might destroy life or reason, and in fact did 
destroy life. No sense of duty—if the term can be so mis- 
applied—can possibly palliate such an act as this. Ina 
parent, indifference to the preservation of a child’s life is 
hardly distinguishable from taking it. Possibly, indeed, 
in Mrs. Montagu’s code, a parent would be bound, in the 
case of grave offences, to inflict the capital penalty. If 
soiling the clothes at three years old may be punished in a 
way calculated to cause death, might not lying or stealing 
be properly punished in a way intended to cause death ? 

Nor is this the sole point about the trial that is to be 
regretted. The manslaughter of her daughter was not 
the only crime of which Mrs. Montagu stood accused. 
She was also charged with many acts of cruelty to her 
other children. Upon these, after the conviction for man- 
slaughter, the Crown entered a nolle prosequi. We can 
understand that it would have been improper to try her on 
these charges before she was tried for the graver offence, 
inasmuch as a conviction might have prejudiced the jury 
against her in the second trial. But we can see no reason 
for not trying her for the lesser offence after she had been 
convicted of the graver one, and at least two reasons why 
she should have been so tried. The first is, that cruel treat- 
ment of children is a commoner and, so to say, a more 
infectious vice than cruelty pushed to the length of man- 
slaughter. The records of the Society which specially 
aims at keeping it in check prove this. They show that, 
from carelessness, or bad temper, or the hatred generated 
of opposition, or from whatever cause, there is in a 
minority of those who have the control of children, a 
really shocking readiness to subject them to grave suffer- 
ing. The case of Mrs. Montagu is one that has excited 
great and general interest. Whether she committed the acts 
of cruelty towards her sons of which she was accused before 
the Magistrates, we do not know. But the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge was strong enough to lead them to com- 
mit her for trial, and this being so, she ought to have been 
tried. If she bad been acquitted, there would have been 
some ground—wmore, at all events, than there is now—for 
regarding her treatment of her daughter as something ex- 
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ceptional. If she had been convicted, it would have 
brought home the fact that cruelty is a grave offence in 
the eyes of the law, to a vast number of people. In pro- 
portion as this is done, the already small margin of persons 
likely to be guilty of gross cruelty tends to become smaller 
still, So conspicuous and startling a case would have 
been read and remembered to an extent which does not 
belong to ordinary cases. It would have put the abhor- 
rence in which cruelty ought to be held in the strongest 
possible light, and so taught a most necessary lesson in the 
most effective way. 

The second reason is, that a conviction for cruelty would 
have drawn upon Mrs. Montagu an extent and kind of 
supervision of which, assuming the charges to be well 
founded, she stands in very great need. The children of 
well-to-do people, if they happen to have cruel parents, 
are in a far worse position than the children of the 
poor. There is a very general dislike to interfering in 
the affairs of a rich neighbour, and the knowledge which 
can alone justify such interference, either with rich or poor, 
is very hard to come by. A wealthy family does not live 
under the public eye in the way that a poor family com- 
monly does, and, except from discharged servants, it is 
very difficult to get evidence of what is going on in a well- 
appointed house, even where there exists ground for sus- 
picion. A conviction for cruelty would have kept public 
attention more fixed on Mrs. Montagu’s conduct at the end 
of her year of imprisonment, than a conviction for man- 
slaughter. Manslaughter seldom happens twice to the 
same person, and the particular punishment which resulted 
in manslaughter in this instance is not likely to be repeated. 
But cruelty in a more general sense, once indulged, is 
almost certain to be repeated, and enough suspicion of 
cruelty rests on Mrs. Montagu to make it highly desirable 
that her treatment of her surviving children when she 
leaves prison, should be subjected to very close scrutiny. 








“EXTRAORDINARY” EVENTS. 
CORRESPONDENT of Tuesday’s Times writes to 
report an extraordinary deal at whist which occurred 

at the New Club, Brighton. “After the cards had been 
thoroughly shuffled,” he says, “by the adversaries and the 
dealer, the dealer was found to have thirteen trumps, and 
each of the other three players had a complete suit, from ace 
to deuce.” Well, no doubt in one sense that was an extra- 
ordinary event, because, as the writer says, after fifty years’ 
experience of whist, he had never known such a deal before, 
and probably, of all the men living who have had fifty years’ 
experience of whist, not one has ever known such a deal before 
without prearrangement. But though it is an extraordinary 
event, it is not really a more extraordinary event than 
that which happens in every deal of whist that takes 
place, and this would be evident enough if only the 
players had the same means of identifying the specific 
hands dealt out in what is held to be an ordinary 
deal, which they have in such a case as this where a 
complete suit is dealt to each hand. It is an enor- 
mously unlikely event, of course, but so is any other 
specific arrangement of the cards. If a man were to guess 
that all the trumps would be in one hand, and each of the 
other three suits in each of the other hands, he would be 
thought daft; but so he would if he were to assign any 
particular hands as those which the four players would re- 
ceive. The chances are just as enormous against any other 
possible specific arrangement as against this one, supposing 
the complete hand given to each player to be assigned before 
the deal took place. In other words, every conceivable deal, 
if it could be fully assigned beforehand, would be just as 
unlikely as the particular deal to which the Times’ corre- 
spondent refers. It is only one out of an immense number of 
events any one of which is, so far as we can tell, equally 
unlikely with any other, but one of which must occur. The 
only reason why it seems so much more surprising than an 
ordinary deal, is that it is a regular arrangement which seems 
to have resulted from intention, so that it impresses itself at 
once on the imagination of all the players, while the equally 
improbable irregular arrangements attract no attention, simply 
because there are such a multitude of irregular arrangements 
hardly distinguishable from each other to the impression of 
ordinary players, which do not suggest design, for the extremely 
few regular arrangements which do suggest it. Still, there is 





just as much chance for any single regular arran 
the cards, as there is for any single irregular arran 

i gement 
of them. There is as much chance, after shuffli 
alphabet, and then drawing out the letters one e — the 
an arrangement of the letters which makes a pried 
word, as there is for an arrangement that make — 
articulate sound. For instance, if we drew the nine mA 
t, c, e, t,i, h,c, r,a, in that order, which is unpronoy oy 
able, no one would be surprised; but if they were a 
by pure chance in the opposite order “architect,” uae 
body would be surprised, but only because ther ‘ 
very many ways of arranging these nine letters in 
which spells no English word, to the single way of 
them so as to convey a distinct meaning. Nevertheless th 
chance against drawing them out exactly in the first order is 
precisely the same as the chance of drawing them out 
exactly in the last order, though the last looks like intention 
and the first does not. It is just the same with the extra. 
ordinary deal at whist. In a sense, every deal at whist js 
equally extraordinary. That is, the chance against an 
particular deal is just as great, even though it arrests nobody's 
attention and excites no wonder, as the chance against the 
particular deal mentioned in the letter to the Times ; but 
then, very few of such deals are of a kind to be noticed 
remembered, and recorded, while this particular deal would 
attract the attention of every player. In other words, the 
extraordinariness consists only in this, that pure chance has 
for once produced a result which would seem to be due to dis. 
tinct plan and purpose ; but then, amongst the innumerable 
results of chance arrangements, there must always be a few 
though it may be very few, which suggest plan, and these 
are not less likely to result than any other of those individual 
arrangements which suggest nothing of the kind. Ina cer. 
tain sense, we may say truly that the improbable must happen, 
wherever, of a vast number of equally improbable events, the lot 
must fall upon some one of them. That which should be, and 
indeed, so far as all those who attend to the character of their 
expectations are concerned, really is, antecedently a quite unex. 
pected event, is always happening, because a great part of life 
is made up of minute contingencies which are like the lots 
drawn from a mighty lottery, each one of them equally 
improbable beforehand, though some one of them is abso. 
lutely inevitable. Every particle of food we take, every breath 
of air we inhale, every ray of light which strikes the retina, was 
but a few hours before its arrival in our organisation about 
as unlikely to come into direct relations with our nodily 
organisation, as our total ignorance of the conditions which 
were destined to bring it into those close relations could 
possibly make it. Yet our physical organisation is constituted 
by the impact of these necessarily improbable, indeed, in- 
dividually speaking, highly improbable arrivals, of which all 
we can say is, that antecedently improbable as they were, any 
others which might under other conditions have been sub- 
stituted for them would have been at least equally improbable 
and unexpected. We go down the street of a foreign capital, 
and nothing surprises us less, than to pass .by hundreds of 
persons whom we have never seen before, or more, than to 
meet an old friend amongst the host of strangers; yet if 
we could have had specified to us who the various persons 
we had passed were, it would have been antecedently very 
nearly, if not quite, as improbable that we should have 
passed many of them, as that we should have met the 
one friend whom we did actually recognise. The many of 
whom we knew nothing were to us all blanks, and we had 
nothing to wonder at, because we did not even know enough 
of them to identify them as individuals at all, and therefore 
could not compute even vaguely the likelihood or unlikelihood 
of seeing them. It was, however, only our own blankness of mind 
that prevented us from finding in the encounter a source of sur- 
prise. If one amongst them,—say,a Bismarck ora Caprivi,— 
happened to have been known to us by his photograph, we 
should have felt a surprise as lively as at the encounter with 
an old friend. It is simply ignorance, inability to identify the 
character of the lot which has fallen to us, that merges it in 
a large class, and so deprives it of all individual significance. 
Every imaginable deal at whist in a shuffled pack is really as 
antecedently improbable as any other, but it is not recognised 
by us as being so, because there is nothing to distinguish it 
and separate it to our vision from the immense number of 
other deals which more or less resemble it, But whena whole 
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really more improbable in itself than any one of a great multi- 
tude of events, and would not even seem to be so if all the 
individual features of what are called commonplace deals 
gould be marked as clearly and imprinted as forcibly on our 
jmaginations as the extraordinary deal recorded in the Times’ 


letter. 
Our inference, then, is that it is chiefly our ignorance or our 


intellectual weakness and want of discriminating power, our 
deficiency of memory, and the general incapacity of our minds, 
which lead us to merge in ill-defined classes, the individual 
members of which we do not distinguish from each other, those 
events which we regard as more or less commonplace and 
probable, so regarding them, not because they are really at all 
Jess individualised and separate and single than the events 
which we call remarkable and extraordinary, but because there 
is nothing in them which makes them conspicuously visible 
and easily rememberable, whereas what we regard as extra- 
ordinary events are easily and markedly distinguishable 
even by creatures with faculties of discrimination so rudi- 
mentary as those of ordinary men. We should perceive a 
good many more events to be antecedently highly im- 
probable, and therefore to us extraordinary, if our perceptions, 
judgments, and memories were a great deal keener than they 
are,—if we had but the faculties to discern adequately 
their individual characteristics. As itis, only one ina hundred 
of the surprises which would be felt as surprises by somewhat 
higher intellects is a surprise to us at all. For every surprise 
which our ignorance and intellectual weakness enhance for us, 
we lose sight of a vast number which are obliterated simply by 
our inability to discern how many events we encounter which, 
had we taken in their true character, we should have found 
wonderful, instead of what they actually seem to us, ordinary 
and commonplace. 


THE GENESIS OF DISCIPLINE. 

17 E should agree with Colonel Maurice, in the interesting 

\ lecture which he delivered last December in Ireland, 

and which has just been published in pamphlet form by Mr. 

Carson, of Dublin, that in calling the discipline of the British 

Army “slavish,” Mr. Morley was only yielding to momentary 

temper. He knows history too well to think his epithet accurate, 

and is too well aware how rare such an organisation as the 

British Army has been,—an army entirely voluntary, yet 

employed in all climates, on all work, with no plunder or 

license to expect, and paid at rates lower by far than the 

average of wages in ordinary civil employ. His adjective 

nevertheless expresses coarsely a thought which lingers in the 

minds of a vast number of otherwise reflective men. They 

cannot get over the notion that military discipline is a system 

imposed upon unwilling men entirely from above, and for the 

advantage of those who control it; that soldiers would gladly 

be free of such shackles; and that they are, in truth, sub- 

jected to a slavery concealed under an honourable name. The 
common folk all think in that way, and so do a vast number 

of philanthropic and even able men, Gibbon himself having 
once described soldiers as men “ habituated at once to slavery 
and to blood.” There never was a stranger illusion. There 
never has been a moment in the history of the world 
when an army, if it felt itself seriously oppressed by 
its discipline, could not have shaken off its fetters, and 
betaken itself to civil life; or when an army which had 
conquered did not acknowledge to itself that discipline as a 
method of securing instant obedience to orders alike from the 
obedient and the refractory, was essential not only to victory, 
but to self-preservation. The origin of discipline in armies is 
precisely the origin of the terrible discipline always main- 
tained in a Free Company or a pirate ship, the sense that 
without it life would be wasted, and valour become of no avail. 
Soldiers in a campaign, like sailors in a storm, are close to the 
realities of things, and know by an instinct which must have 
been as strong in the days of Ninus as it is in the days of 
Wolseley, that if they are not to become a mob at the mercy 
of their opponents, liable to perish uselessly, and in heaps, of 
horrid wounds, they must act in combination, and that com- 
bination can only be secured by training in swift obedience. 
The soldier, however brave, never forgets that he is -risking 


his life, that he may, directly action has commenced, be | 


ch hand, there is something which signalises it | ness or the disobedience of comrades is to him intolerable. It 
gs the distinct and individual event it is, though it is not | 


was not from above, but from below, that discipline first rose. 
In all armies, the men themselves have their own ways of 
punishing that form of selfishness which we call “ cowardice,” 
and they call “shirking,” ways sometimes a good deal more 
cruel than those of military law; and the first essential end of 
discipline is to prevent shirking, the human instinct, as 
Marshal von Moltke described it, of keeping out of the way 
of the shells. Armies have revolted because they were left 
unpaid, because a General in whom they trusted was neglected, 
because a new method of drill had been introduced; but so 
far as we know, a mutiny against discipline in itself is un- 
known in military history, nor have the severest disciplinarians 
ever been disobeyed on that account. General Crawford him- 
self, whose savage discipline disgusted his officers beyond 
endurance, was the idol of the men who endured his severities, 
and lax commanders have never been popular soldiers’ chiefs. 
The first act of the white soldiers who mutinied in India in 
1859 on account of their transfer from one service to another 
without their own consent, was to secure their own cohesion, 
and therefore safety, by doubling the “ Regulation” punish- 
ments ; and an army which organised itself would probably 
relax drill, but secure discipline by increasing beyond all prece- 
dent the severity of the penalties for disobedience. Irregular 
forces, in fact, whether acting for the law or against it, always 
do that as the one essential to their own safety. 


Colonel Maurice gives a most singular instance of the 
universality of this feeling. When the Franco-German War 
began, the German Army, contrary to the usual impression, 
suffered greatly from indiscipline. The men were obedient 
enough, but the officers, trained to take an initiative, lacked 
cohesion; battle after battle was fought which General von 
Moltke had never ordered, and, says Colonel Maurice, “it was 
only after the full experience of all those battles, in which, and 
at Gravelotte also as much as at any other, the most intolerable 
confusion and the most severe losses arose from the loose action 
of independent commanders throughout, that the army as a 
whole was brought to realise the necessity of deliberate and 
habitual and active self-subordination as the only means of 
securing the unity through which alone success could be 
secured without frightful confusion and loss.” It was absolutely 
necessary to restore willing discipline; the officers and men as 
a corporation perceived this, and during the long pause after 
Gravelotte the change was effected, not so much by teaching 
from above—though there was teaching—as by self-sacrificing 
co-operation from below. Discipline “could not thus sud- 
denly during war-time have been secured merely by orders 
from above; but as I have shown, it happened that below, as 
well as above, there was a disposition which made it possible 
to secure that unity, because all the men in the ranks, and the 
junior officers, had come to realise the impossibility of suc- 
cessfully carrying out the work except under enormous 
dangers, in the fashion in which the Germans had been 
fighting up to that time...... Each army commander, 
each commander of a corps, each divisional commander, and 
all other subordinates, endeavoured at the earliest possible 
stage to replace themselves under authority, or to act as part 
of a great whole by willing self-restraint and mutual co- 
operation where it had become so excessively difficult, where 
it had, in fact, become impossible for authority to be enforced. 
They thereby secured a direct unity of working which you do 
find at the Battle of Sedan and which has been absent in every 
other battle in an amazing degree; so much so, that I doubt 
if any civilised army ever won so many battles as the Germans 
won up to the Battle of Gravelotte with such amazing heed- 
lessness; such an amazing want of unity of control, of 
government from above. Von Moltke, with the most extra- 
ordinary patience, utilised what had happened to drop into 
his mouth, and took the success which ‘ the gods provided.’ But 
hardly in any single instance does he suggest that he brought 
about any of the fighting up to the Battle of Gravelotte.” 
The enormous area which a battle now covers, and the loose 
formation in which men must now fight, or be destroyed en 
masse by the frightful number of the volleys they must sustain 
in advancing before they can reach the enemy, bring home 
to soldiers their danger in a perfectly new way, and there- 
fore bring home the necessity of that unswerving combination 
of effort which only the strictest discipline can secure. The 





German soldier, who is supposed to be a slave, might, if left 


writhing in agonies of pain, and the cowardice or the slack- | free, punish cruel non-commissioned officers more savagely 
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than the courts-martial do; but he would not give up, or 
seriously relax his discipline, for the world. 


We believe there are many excellent men of more than 

average intelligence who retain the notion that the difference 
between civil and military discipline is needless ; that punish- 
ments in all armies are far too numerous and severe ; and that 
if the soldier were paid enough to make dismissal a severe loss, 
there would hardly be a necessity for Articles of War. Such 
men do not realise with sufficient closeness what discipline is in- 
tended to secure,—viz., the safety of great masses of men while 
carrying out combined movements involving the highest indi- 
vidual as well as general danger. It may perhaps help them 
to conceive the truth, if we remind them that in one entirely 
modern department of civil life the conditions of battle exist, 
though in a much attenuated degree, and that in that depart- 
ment ordinary civil discipline—punishment, that is, by fine, 
disgrace, or dismissal—was almost at once abandoned. The 
smash of a train is a good deal like the smash of a regi- 
ment in action, in its consequences at least, the net result 
in both cases being deaths, wounds, and physical suffering 
generally, proportioned to the extent of the smash and the 
numbers involved. Well, do we prevent smashes on rail- 
ways by civil discipline? Not a bit of it. We prevent 
them by making disobedience, drunkenness, or crass negli- 
gence on the part of all officials to whom the train was 
entrusted, highly penal offences, and although the law some- 
times works with cruel severity—it being impossible to allow 
the plea of over-fatigue except in partial mitigation—no one 
dreams of relaxing its steady pressure. There you may see 
the very genesis, the birth-throe as it were, of “slavish disci- 
pline.” The new severity was due solely to the new need of 
instant and implicit obedience to secure self-preservation. 
Raise the danger to what we may call, in the language of 
mathematicians, “ battle-power ”—that is, multiply the chances 
of accident by a hundred, and the multitude of deaths and 
wounds by a thousand—and you would instantly have the 
laws pressing on railway servants increased in proportionate 
severity, till for an engine-driver to jump off his train from 
fear would be a capital offence, and a pointsman drunk on 
duty would be as guilty as an officer in command of a picket 
who was equally “overtaken.” The analogy is nearly perfect, 
but to make it quite complete another feature must be added. 
In the railway official you have only drunkenness, insubordi- 
nation, or negligence to contend with; but in the soldier you 
have human cowardice—instinctive cowardice, we mean—as 
well. It is supposed that all soldiers are brave, and 
no doubt most of them, after training, will do their 
duty ; but the number of human beings who really do 
not care about danger when the danger means smashed 
bones, torn entrails, or eyes put out, is exceedingly small. 
An immense majority of men, 90 per cent. a great officer 
used to say, are selfish about those things, would avoid 
them if they possibly could; and as the work requires that 
they should risk them, should be obedient when expecting 
their own deaths, and not merely the deaths of passengers: 
discipline has to be severe, certain, and above all visible. We 
venture to say that if railway accidents were a thousand times 
as numerous, as deadly, and as disastrous as they are now— 
and God only knows what disasters a lost battle may involve 
—a pointsman who deliberately defied his orders or struck his 
superior while providing for the safety of the train, would be 
hanged with the approval of all men; and that is the essential 
meaning of the Mutiny Act, with this one difference, that you 
ask of the pointsman in regimentals, if necessary, to put his head 
under the train. Just try and get him to doit by liability to civil 
dismissal, and without the training in obedience which pro- 
duces not so much a habit of obeying as a conscience which must 
obey. “Conscience, did you say ?—that is nonsense!” All we 
can say is, that Continental military history is full of instances 
of officers who, receiving an insult from a superior, have shot 
themselves because their own sense of discipline prevented 
retaliation. We maintain that the origin of discipline is the 
endangered persons’ own sense of what alone can secure their 
own safety, and that any body of fighting men—say, insurgents 
in Poland—would after three days’ fighting punish cowardice, 
slackness, insubordination, or crass negligence much more 
severely than our military laws do. “Slavish.” Just read 
the “rules ” of any pirate ship, drawn up by the men them- 
selves for their own protection. 











hha 
HOW WOMEN PROPOSE. 
EARIED, perhaps, of discussing the question why 
men do not propose in sufficient numbers, the other 
sex seems to have taken to criticising the methods of Proposal 
that are practised by the worthy young men who do perfor 
their duty in that respect. In a weekly journal which te 
entitled Woman, and in which ladies instruct each other as to 
the proper usagesof society and the rules of conduct—by.the, 
way, how is it that all feminine newspapers are so extremely 
didactic in tone P—there is an amusing little discussion pa 
the heading “ How Men Propose,” which would tend to show 
that more depends upon the form of that final appeal than a 
man would think. In other words, to borrow those of one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s songs, “’Tis not so much the lover who woos 
as the lover’s way of wooing.” There is undoubtedly a good 
deal of truth in the contention ; in those cases, that is to ga 
where the lady’s mind still wavers, and the proposal is really wad 
appeal, and not the mere ratification of a foregone conclusion, 
For of proposals the kinds are many and various. Some of the 
best mutual understandings are arrived at without any pro. 
posal at all, or at least by proposals that do not take the form of 
speech. The eyes of ardent lovers have a language of their 
own, and their lips can form agreements without the use of 
words. The pressure of a hand may be as fraught with 
meaning as Lord Burleigh’s nod, and if it meets with an 
answering pressure, what is there left to say in common and 
vulgar speech? Love-matches whose happiness has outlasted 
all the years of married life, have before now been made and 
ratified by the most trivial action on the part of tae proposing 
party. Amandus and Amanda are caught in a shower of rain, 
“ Will you share my umbrella?” “ Yes.” But what intention 
does that “yes” contain! “ Always?” rejoins Amandus, 
“ Always,” she replies. The bargain is offered, accepted, and 
ratified without any further trouble. Let us hope that they 
do share that umbrella fairly in the future. But that is the case 
of lovers who have long known each other’s mind, and unfortu- 
nately their case is the exception, and not the rule. It is in 
cases of doubt that the form of proposal is of real importance 
and interest. The ladies, quoted by Woman, who hold a tea-table 
symposium on the best form of man’s proposal, are agreed 
that two things should be required from the aspirant for their 
hands, that he should make his proposal at the right time and 
in the right place. As to the exact form of the words, so long 
as it is intelligible, we suppose they are indifferent. It is 
difficult in this whirling world of ours to get the time and the 
place and the loved one all together, and we might think that 
women were inclined to be rather too critical on this point, 
were we not sure that they were speaking from their superior 
knowledge. The truth is, that man is but a slow and clumsy 
personage at the best, and his slowness and wrong-headedness 
at this delicate juncture must be most exasperating to the 
quicker wit of his companion. While he is still beating 
about the bush, pondering heavy contrivances, stumbling 
in search of speech, and tripping over his own tongue, woman 
could very often have proposed to him a dozen times over. 
Her quick eye has noted a dozen opportunities, and her ready 
tongue has framed a dozen speeches,—if only she could put 
them in his mouth. If only it were for her to propose! But 
she does propose. We dare not say how often she proposes; 
but we will venture to say this much, that at least an 
indefinite number of times it is the woman who seizes the 
opportunity and proposes, and not the man. 

How do women propose? That is their secret, for in nine 
cases out of ten the man is still left honestly believing 
that he himself is the proposer, and not the seconder, of the 
motion that is carried. And yet the process is hardly a 
secret one, and it would require very little consideration 
and reflection on his part to convince him that he was, 
after all, only the consenting party to the transaction, 
and not its prime mover. The fact is, that our modern 
manners, or want of manners, as some people contend, 
has put many facilities in woman’s way, and has made the 
path of proposition much more easy to her. When the world 
was somewhat more formal and courtly than it is now, she 
had but little chance of forcing the reluctant or the hesitating 
speech from her lover’s mouth. A proposal was hardly a pro- 
posal unless it was made in a set form and upon the pro- 
poser’s,knees. Now, though it may not be difficult to surprise 
or betray one’s companion into the compromising words or 


| actions that to-day would be held sufficient to bind bim, it is 
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very difficult indeed to bring him to his knees and extort 
from him a formal speech. Thackeray amused himself once 
py putting one of Madame d’Arblay s perfumed and powdered 
love-scenes into the appropriate slang and movement of his day. 
Tt is clear that had Madame d Arblay’s Lord Orville been at all 
ancertain of his feelings, her heroine would have lost her suitor. 
Thackeray’s heroine would not have lost him, nor have suffered 
yim to leave her presence save as an engaged man. Where 
speech is free and easy, and manners informal, the task of 
bringing a possible suitor to a clear explanation is not a very 
difficult one. So expert do some young women become at this 
art, that—we are given to understand—they sometimes 
collect as many as a dozen proposals for their hand in the 
course of one London season,—an amusement which is 
extremely unfair to their more serious sisters, in that it serves 
to throw discredit on their sex, and to make the men more 
wary in the case of those who are really in earnest. And here 
we may remark that this frivolous young person is generally 
more successful than the one whose intentions are honest and 
honourable. Still, the woman who is in earnest should, 
without the exercise of much diplomacy, be generally able to 
bring the uncertain admirer to the brink of a certain proposal. 
The methods, of course, must vary with the manner of his 
nneertainty, for all fish are not taken by the same bait. For 
instance, there is the diffident lover, the lazy lover, the selfish 
lover, and the flighty lover : all these require a different treat- 
ment in order to bring them to pronounce the fatal words. The 
diffident lover is often the most troublesome, for the words have 
almost to be put into his mouth before he will pronounce 
them; still, even in his case judicious prompting may bring 
out the avowal without any loss of pride to either party. 
The other three kinds do not suffer from lack of words, but 
from lack of steady purpose. To strengthen that purpose 
at the critical moment’ is a task to which few women are 
unequal. There are two emotions that are most akin 
to love, pity and anger; and by playing upon the one 
which is most possessed by her suitor, a woman can 
often fan his smouldering love into the flame of speech. 
The selfish man, who fears to commit himself, and studiously 
avoids an avowal which will cause him to lose irrevocably the 
comforts of his single life, as also a small section of that 
flighty youth whose fickle fancy has a habit of wandering 
elsewhere at the very moment that it seems most fixed, can be 
best brought to book by the means of jealousy. When the 
opportunity for proposal occurs, and such a man still hesitates 
or seems disposed to retreat, let him have sudden and unex- 
pected cause for jealous anger, and his own selfishness will 
prove an ally to the woman and a traitor to himself. The 
unselfish man whom idleness or wavering purpose prevents 
from declaring his feelings, is best spurred to action by an 
access of pity. It is terrible to a woman to be the first to 
declare herself, and for that reason she would probably pre- 
‘fer to deal with the selfish man, where her intention can 
be best concealed; but even in the case of the other, though 
the intention of her appeal to his pity may be clear enough to 
herself, it need not necessarily be so clear to him. Nor is 
‘there any necessity for words. A pair of swimming eyes, or a 
break in the voice, may be quite sufficient to stir the latent 
and silent love of the other into active expression. And why 
not? Why should a girl be condemned to watch her lover 
drift away while she remains silent and inactive ? 

There is something rather humorous in the conventional 
idea of-courtship which would always have the man the pur- 
‘suer and the woman the pursued. Possibly there are not 
many married women who, in the face of that convention, 
would have the eandour to say that they proposed to their 
husbands upon such-and-such occasion, or in such-and-such a 
way. And yet how many marriages are brought about by 
the woman, and net bythe man! And it must be remembered 
that if on the one hand a woman is under the disadvantage 
of being forced to conceal her pursuit, on the other hand she 
is infinitely better equipped for the chase than the man is, 
and much more ready and resourceful. She thoroughly knows 
what she is about; whereas the man, even when he is per- 
Suaded that there is only one woman in the world for him, 
generally wavers as to the advisability of telling her so. 
She speedily convinces herself as to whether the game is 
worth winning or not; while be is never quite sure if it were 
hot better to lose it. It is perhaps fortunate that the recog- 
nised idea of courtship is what it is: were it otherwise, and 


the woman more free to pursue, there would be few bachelors 


left in the land. No bachelor, we are sure, would go on being 
a bachelor if he were properly told to desist. But having 
shown how women may and do propose, we will go no further, 
and will not proceed to criticise their methods. We willleave 
such criticism to the fair sex, or rather, the unfair sex, which, 
it appears, does not scruple to mock at the efforts that are 
made by man to win its favour. They are the strong, and 
they should also be the merciful. 





MODERN PAGANISM AND PIERRE LOTI. 
T is but a short while since the well-known French 
writer and traveller, Pierre Loti, was made a member of 
the Académie Francaise. Most readers of modern French 
literature know his work,—most of them, it may safely be 
affirmed, will recognise its charm. Nor will they deny that 
he is pre-eminently an exponent of that new creed—the creed 
of despondency—which is daily gaining ground, and which, 
for want of a better name, we must call Impressionism. It is 
exclusively as an apostle of this school that we are about to 
regard him. 

Its tenets have become current coin, stamped with the im- 
press of an age in which highly developed nerves have become 
a second mind, esthetic perceptions a substitute for spiritual 
emotion, and nostalgia (together with many other things for 
which our grandparents would have boxed our ears) a recog- 
nised and inevitable malady. In fact, unlike all other creeds, 
its primary demand is that body should prevail over spirit; its 
primary prayer, to be soothed, not stimulated. It proclaims that 
“ beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—not in the spirit of Keats and 
the old Greeks, who sought beauty as the essence of harmony 
and philosophy, but with the highly wrought senses of an over- 
worked culture, plunged knee-deep in materialism. Thus, as far 
as form or the esthetic side of religion goes, Loti excels. He 
does not only possess the gift of imagination, but also, with 
limitations, that of poetry. He is, in short, a poet of just the 
right size, depth, and weight to fit into the situation he has 
made for himself. It is this poetic faculty, at once creative 
and sympathetic, which makes him one with a place and 
absorbed into its character; he has discovered that places have 
souls, and that in all good portraits the soul dominates the 
accurate reproduction of body. Inspired by this power, his 
pen almost becomes a Prospero’s wand that charms us with 
delights, and can at will conjure up an indefinable fragrance ; 
a sudden sunbeam with all its light and speed; the enchant- 
ment of a blue and golden atmosphere; the sob of the waves; 
the changing moods, now melancholy, now savage, now 
dreamy, inspired by vast stretches of lonely and unknown land, 
—and the whole atmosphere of travel, with its inmost 
subtleties, so intangible, yet so essential. He is the modern 
novelist of Nature—of mountains, trees, and deserts, and 
uses his insight in knowing and reproducing her characters— 
whilst he expends his passion in penetrating the subtlest 
workings of her climate and her moods. His true taste and 
understanding are for his mother-earth rather than for the 
human heart. For men he cares most in their esthetic rela- 
tions to the whole; when they are, as it were, part of the 
picture, or almost one with Nature, as in the case of the 
Breton peasant, the Iceland fisherman, or the motionless Arab, 
fragment of a motionless civilisation. 

It is not, however, only his taste for mankind, but far more 
his knowledge of human beings, that is limited; and if we come 
to Loti for those deeper truths of life from which such know- 
ledge springs, we shall return empty-handed. His poetry goes 
no deeper than moods, and applies only to the sensuous sur- 
face of things. Though he understands the souls of places, 
the same cannot with equal justice be said about his know- 
ledge of the souls of men. 

For conscience he has nothing to substitute, but the stifling 
moods and impulses produced by atmospheric changes, and 
the influences of the moment acting upon the nerves. The 
vague depressions and indefinite sense of the staleness of 
things, which common-sense and old-fashioned morality have 
taught us to overcome as a weakness, form the staple of his 
belief. If, again, we seek a spiritual side to his writings, we 
shall find nothing higher than the strange presentiments, 
sudden ghostliness, shadowy intuitions, and mystery of asso- 
ciation which anything can call forth,—a faint or heavy scent 
in the air, or the sudden sadness of a summer’s day, or the 
way in which a log is lying in the road: all those indefinable 
sensations which we hardly dare formulate even to ourselves, 





and which he can so well render, that his expression of the 
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i1expressible produces in us an almost painful sense of magic. 
Weirdness constitutes his only form of spirituality,—his one 
relation with the unseen. He calls himself, with right, “the 
prince and magician in the domain of dreams,” and thus 
habitually prefers grey and pensive countries full of dreami- 
ness, the sights and sounds suggestive of melancholy, the 
more mysterious phases of Nature, and such places as belong 
to the past, and touch a thousand hidden chords in man. We 
find him at his best in sea-blown Brittany or amidst the 
infinite pallor and infinite dawn of Iceland, or in the Sultan’s 
gardens at Fez, with their great “orchards of orange-trees 
running riot...... enclosed by walls in ruins; or, again, 
in the old market-place of Tangiers, amongst the “kneeling 
camels ready for sleep pell-mell with Bedouins,” “where he 
watches the Negro sorcerer singing softly and beating a drum 
before a little fire with a yellow flame,” and suddenly hears “ the 
Arabian bagpipe, with its sharp, rasping voice,”—that sound 
which turns his ears to ice and makes him shudder, “ whilst 
it continues with a sort of growing exaltation, its monotonous 
heart-rending air,” which chants to him “the hymn of ancient 
days, the hymn of dead pasts.” 

But the quality which bere and everywhere forms the charm 
of his descriptions—that plaintiveness of personality which he 
stamps upon every scene—is also his limitation and his weak- 
ness. The sense of joy, even the mood of it, he does not know, 
and for this reason alone he could neither be a great poet nor 
a great man. For this reason, also, one-half of Nature is shut 
out from him, and more than a half of human sympathy ; 
for appreciative though he may be of the pleasures of 
the beautiful, of swift motion, and of changing percep- 
tions, yet “the wild joy of living” is a sealed book 
to him, and his nature is invariably passive and receptive. 
The cause of this defect lies deeper than the surface. Joy 
is the essential of every true religion, and real sadness is the 
reverse of joy, nor can it exist without it. But moodiness is 
not sadness; it is a free-play of the sensations, and as it were 
a flirtation with the realities of life; and Pierre Loti’s melan- 
choly is but a prolonged mood feeding upon dreaminess. It 
arises not from suffering, but from satiety, and is the last 
luxury of a worn-out palate, the effect of a beautiful world 
upon his relaxed nervous tissues. He declares, for instance, 
that his “Roman d’un Enfant” (the autobiography of his 
prosperous childhood) should properly have been called, “ The 
Journal of my Great Unexplained Melancholies, and of occa- 
sional pranks by which I attempted to distract myself from 
them.” Oragain, from acold May evening he can only gather 
“in his heart this dust-and-ashes conclusion: Ce n’est que ¢a, 
which,” he says, “has since then become one of my most 
ordinary reflections, and one which I should like to take for my 
motto.” Widely different indeed is his Ce n’est que ¢a attitude 
towards Nature from that adopted by the first naturalistic 
writers. Wordsworth and the Lake school, George Sand and 
the Romantic school, loved Nature for herself, revelled in her 
joy and welcomed her peace. True, they also brought their 
personalities into Nature, but not only for the indulgence of 
temperament, of superficial mood, or of individual idiosyncrasy, 

George Sand brings into Nature the whole of youth 
—not of her youth alone, but of youth in general—with 
its rapture, its ardour, its passion, its vague depression, 
which is, however, the depression of inexperience, and not 
of satiety. She impregnates earth with Romance,—that 
dear, robust old word, which not only premises but de- 
mands a soul, and which is now as much despised as in the 
beginning of this century it was valued. Then it represented 
a phase incidental to every wholesome-minded. young person, 
and an outlet for much crude morbidness. Of the sickly 
morals—or want of them—also belonging to this school, it is 
not the place here to speak. We should rather remember, in 
spite of all their errors, that the Ideal and a faith in good was 
as the breath of their nostrils; they ruled their existence by 
belief, and at least thought life worth living. Now, the 
victorious common-sense of a materialistic age has made us 
so unutterably sensible as to discard romance, together with 
the high and spiritual ideas of which it was the token. 
Nor has Loti any inclination for the quiet, faithful feelings 
of every-day life; and an armchair upon a hearth would be an 
abomination to him. He even transfers his own nerves to his 
peasants, and takes from them the quality of simple happiness 
and of commonplace, natural to all who labour in the open air, 
—that quality which makes George Sand’s idylls great, and 
true enough to touch us in a way which “ Pécheur d’Islande” 





. . . a 
does not attain. Loti describes his peasants from his own 


point of view; George Sand, from theirs, Rapture, with j 
pang of pain, he can perfectly portray, but over calm cont a 
he has no power, and he is ignorant of hope. He ig detains 
equally ignorant of faith, and perhaps also of charity Fo. 
the Christian virtues he has no taste. As far as he is He 
cerned, Christianity might never have existed, exce bs ie 
in so far as it has given an impetus to art. For we 
the Cross has disappeared, and only the Crucifix veshiiay 
picturesque in its solitude, high upon a Breton sea-cliff, 
“Where is the good?” he says, in his preface to “Ay 
Maroc,” “of giving oneself so much trouble to change eve ; 
thing-——to understand and embrace so many new things ag 
we must die...... Let us leave all, and only enjoy the 
passage of the things that do not deceive, of beautiful creatures 
beautiful horses, beautiful gardens, and the perfumes of 
flowers.” He is essentially an Epicurean fatalist,—a Greek 
with the addition of the nerves and scientific knowledge of the 
nineteenth century. It would be more accurate to call him 
an atheist, if, as Carlyle tells us, indifference is the only atheism 
He is, moreover, an atheist by taste rather than by thought, 
and therefore of the most immoveable kind, since his attitude is 
the result of instinct and not of intellectual conclusion, No 
other creed is logically left to him but that which he amply 
expresses in “ Pécheur d’Islande,”—the grinding down of men 
by the blind forces of Nature, without help and without horizon. 
“Horizon” is a word not in Loti’s dictionary, which only 
admits of “abysses.” He is a man of one mood and two 
tenses; a poetic materialist, hemmed in by the Past, half. 
holding the Present, and ignoring the Future. With ques- 
tionable logic, he believes in pre-existence, and not in an 
after-life, excepting, as he says, for his mother, to whom he 
has also, according to his last dedication, unselfishly delegated 
the Christian serenity which can alone bear with his sadness, 

In England we have as yet no Pierre Loti: perhaps it is 
our duty to pray that we may never have one, for in our land 
of yellow fogs and sunless climate, suicide would be the only 
logical conclusion possible for us. It is sad to imagine whata 
fog would do for him, when the mere sight of a “ first-com- 
munion procession” on a May evening gives him “the con- 
sciousness of the vanity of prayer and of the nothingness of 
all things.” Rather let us say :—‘ Such is the world. Under- 
stand it, despise it, love it; cheerfully hold on thy way through 
it, with thy eye on higher load-stars.’ 








POETRY. 


ee 
“ NASCENTE LUNA.” 
I ser a stretch of shining sky 
Like some fair ocean sunset-lit. 
Peaceful and wide its spaces lie, 
And purple shores encompass it. 
A little slender silver boat 
Upon its bosom is afloat. 
This craft, unstayed by winds or tides, 
Slips out across the twilight bar ; 
Through rosy ripples, soft she glides, 
Led by a single pilot star : 
With shadowy sails, and fairy crew, 
She drifts along the summer blue. 


She’s filled from stem to stern with flowers, 
And Love, and Hope, and Happiness. 
Will aught of what she brings be ours ? 
Ah me! if we could only guess! 
She rides elusive and remote, 
This little slender silver boat. 
FRANCES WYNNE. 


BOOKS. 


CARLYLE’S POSTHUMOUS BOOK.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
WE find it very difficult to believe in the addresses before us 
as altogether genuine Carlyle. And, indeed, the account 
given of them in the introduction of Mr. Karkaria bears out 
the disbelief. The Lectures were given in {1838 to raise a 











* Lectures on the History of Literature; or, the Successive Periods of Euro- 
pean Culture. Deliyered in 1838 by Thomas Carlyle. Now first published. 
Edited by R. P. Karkaria, &c. London: T,G, Johnson, 1892. 
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little money, to a miscellaneous or, as he calls it, “ dandiacal - 
London andience. He hated the kind of work, and described 
himself as disgusted when his audiences seemed content. He 
ly made notes for the occasion, which he did not always 
Es rh order to speak, not read; and Mr. Froude could only 
por meagre reports in the Examiner and other papers of the 
time. Some such report it surely must have been which 
formed the basis of the present volume, although their direct 
source seems to have been the note-book of Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey, an Anglo-Indian lawyer and politician, eccentric 
rather than eminent in his day, who, as a student for the 
Bar at the time, was among Carlyle’s audience, and kept 
pis notes in a small quarto book which came into the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society at Bombay upon 
his death, and lay there for eighteen years. Mr. Anstey was 
present at all the lectures, twelve in number, except the ninth 
(upon Rabelais and Voltaire), and into the editor’s possession 
they finally came. The quarto book, we are afraid, can have 
been little but rough notes after all, and it is impossible, at 
all events, to regard them as any real addition to the litera- 
ture of Carlyle. We catch glimpses of the man here and 
there, but find nothing new to digest or to remark upon. The 
utterances as reported, indeed, are often a sort of child- 
Carlylese, when they do not read more like Mangnall or 
Markham. Could Carlyle have either written or said, to an 
average audience even, that “the Siege of Troy happened in 
the twelfth century before Christ, and was instituted by the 
Achaivi, as they were then called, or Hellenes. It seems that 
there is evidence that they were at that time the same as Pelasgi. 
The siege, as is well known, is said to have been occasioned by 
Paris carrying off a Greek girl, the famous Helen, wife of 
Menelaus. Herodotus speaks of many such cases...... He 
remarks very properly that it is really very foolish to go to 
war for sucha reason”? In this and similar passages one some- 
how feels as if the lecturer had just heard of the Trojan War 
for the first time himself, and as if the story were after the 
manner of Dickens and his Child’s History of England. Com- 
pare, too, the following passage about Socrates :—“ He was 
the son of a statuary, and was originally brought up to that 
art; but he soon forsook it, and appeared to give up all 
doings with the world, excepting such as would lead to its 
spiritual improvement. From that time he devoted himself 
to the teaching of morality and virtue, and he spent his life 
in that kind of mission. I cannot say that there was any evil 
in this, but it does seem to me to have been a character 
entirely unprofitable.” Surely Mr. Anstey’s reporting qualities 
must have made a mess of this primitive piece of instruction. 
How in tae world could Carlyle, or any one else, have sug- 
gested that there might have been evil in the teaching of 
virtue and morality ? It must have been the famous Socratic 
method, and not the Socratic purpose, which the lecturer was 
disparaging: and the words or passages which conveyed the 
meaning must have been neither more nor less than left out, 
leaving us to the tender mercies of a report quite as meagre as 
any that can have appeared in the Examiner or elsewhere. 
Adopting that point of view for the criticism of this peculiar 
collection of lectures, we can afford to hope that Carlyle did 
not exactly state to his audience for their information and 
instruction that ‘there is an immense number of similes in 
Homer.” We can scarcely find a parallel to it exgept in the 
well-known remark that “Shakespeare was so full of quota- 
tions.” And could anybody, Carlyle included, ever have de- 
scribed our old friend Thespis in such modern newspaper 
phrase as “a man of great consideration in his day”? It takes 
away entirely from the effect of the genuine though conven- 
tional terms of appreciation in which the lecturer is reported 
as speaking in this place of Adschylus. 

The course of lectures is consecutive. They pass from 
Greece to Rome, closing the latter review with the famous 
lines of Tacitus, which in another part of his writings Carlyle 
has written of as “the most earnest, sad, and sternly 
significant passage that we know to exist in writing,”—in which 
the historian describes how a sect, hated for their wickedness, 
and founded by one Christ (Christus quidam), had spread itself 
from Judea into other “ countries, and finally into Rome itself, 
where all things wicked and horrible came at last to gather 
themselves together.” This quotation dramatically links the 
lecture to the next, for “Tacitus and the great Empire were 
soon to pass away for ever. And it was this despised sect— 
this Christus quidam—it was in this new character that all the 


future world lay hid.” There is something in this piece of 
effect which certainly suggests the real Carlyle, who was 
nothing if not dramatic, if we may not even venture to say 
theatrical, in his fashion of surprise, much as he professed to 
despise theatric form. The lecturer’s second period covers the 
Middle Ages, and then we are led through Dante and his works, 
to the Spaniards and Cervantes; to the Germans, and the 
Reformation and Luther; to the English, with Shakespeare 
and John Knox, and the eighteenth century of Johnson 
and David Hume; while Wertherism and the French 
Revolution lead us on to the final lecture, where, in 
dealing with the modern German poets, Goethe and Schiller 
and Richter, the speaker is happiest and most at home. 
In the last lecture there is much true Carlyle. When 
he writes of Goethe, one feels at once that the main subject 
is his own, and that he instructs out of the fullness of know- 
ledge, while the primitive utterances about the classics on 
which we have commented, however much their effect may 
have been exaggerated in Mr. Anstey’s reporting, inevitably 
suggest the learner at work upon teaching. Indeed, the 
earlier lectures are so much in the character of lessons to a 
juvenile audience, that we are fairly staggered to read that a 
man like Frederic Denison Maurice was more edified by them 
than by anything he had heard for a long while, and that the 
lecturer’s profits amounted to something like £300. We are 
fairly haunted by the absolutely incomplete, fragmentary, and 
contradictory impression left upon our mind by the volume 
before us. 

Two theories distinctly run through and connect the course 
of lectures, and we cannot do better than quote these lines 
from the introduction :— 

“With Carlyle, belief and faith is the one thing needful in 
human affairs, and disbelief and doubt the cancer of the mind, 
eating all life and vigour out of it and paralysing its activity. He 
judges periods and nations by this standard, and according as 
belief or doubt prevails, he praises or condemns them. In the 
history of European culture, he views the steady progress of 
Belief, retarded at certain points by periods of Doubt and Un- 
belief. He sees in it, as he says, ‘a striking illustration of the 
ancient fable of the pheenix.’ The system of belief which prevailed 
in ancient times gradually died out, and was followed by a period 
of scepticism and disbelief. Out of its ashes, however, arose 
Christianity with its new doctrine of belief; but this, too, in 
course of time grew effete; scepticism and disbelief gradually 
waxed stronger till belief seemed to have died out altogether in 
the latter period of the eighteenth century, a period represented in 
literature by the writings of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists in 
France, and the early writings of Goethe, notably Werther in 
Germany. But again the phenix rose from its ashes, and a new 
period of belief began with the beginning of this century, 
heralded by the later writings of Goethe.” 
That this is a correct description of the text of the Lectures, we 
do not question for a moment. Carlyle at the outset disclaims 
all theories as idle upon all subjects, except possibly the stars. 
But his belief in all religion and its sincerity, so long as it be 
real religion, is curiously wrought out and illustrated. We 
have space but for two instances, but they will serve. He 
denies that the Oracles of Greece were either falsehood or 
delusion. He concludes from Herodotus that there was very 
little quackery and much reason in them. When the divine, 
he says, entered the deep, dark chasm of Dodona, he might 
well have been, in his devout frame of mind, rapt in union 
with a higher Being, and have heard in his own mind, so 
the lecturer thinks, the voice of the God of Nature upon 
the wild mountain-side. The “mere plan of gods and 
goddesses” to whom subordinate functions only were assigned 
was but a background—idolatrous, if you please—to the 
worship of the great Power which was the key-note of Greek 
faith as of the A%schylean drama. It was the worship of 
Destiny, and if of their deities men sometimes spoke lightly, 
they did not of the Power. So, too, in later years, and 
of a very different creed, Carlyle can speak like this. It is of 
Mahomed :—“I must say that I regard this man as no im- 
postor at all; and I am glad to think so for the honour of our 
human nature; but as an enthusiastic man who had by the 
powers of his own mind gained a flash of the truth, living a 
quiet, simple life till the age of forty, then striking out into 
a new path altogether, deeply impressed with the hideousness 
of Arab idolatry, and full of the great truth that God was 
One.” It is in the same tone that Carlyle set down his 
defence of the Prophet in the “ Heroes and Hero- Worship.” 
Faith and Belief are all. 

The second theory of the Lectures is of another and more 





mundane kind, and we may say at once that we profoundly 
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disagree with it. It is.on the old vexed question of genius, 
about which nobody ever didagree. To one, genius is something 
which takes infinite trouble: to another, that which has to 
take no trouble at all. To Carlyle, it is contained in Schiller’s 
maxim, that true genius is ever a secret to itself. Shake- 
speare, the great and conspicuous illustration of genius to all 
alike, however one may define the power, was so according to 
Carlyle by right of supreme unconsciousness. He wrote 
plays to order on any subject in order to live by them, without 
any idea that he was doing anything whatever out of the way. 
With this Carlyle contrasts Milton as a great poet but of no 
genius, because throughout always conscious of himself and 
the effects at which he was aiming. In ancient life, 
he finds his parallels to these in Homer and Virgil,—the 
first so great because unconscious of his ballad-power; 
the last artificial and elaborate and self-conscious always. 
This view might be illustrated or contradicted, according 
to the point of view, by the fact that both Homer and 
Shakespeare have been questioned as separate entities, while 
none ever ascribed Milton or Virgil to the efforts of col- 
laborators. But, in the first place, we entirely disagree with 
the theory that Milton and Virgil were not geniuses, both of 
a very high order. And in the second place, we are not 
sure whether Shakespeare was self-conscious or not. Before 
his plays were meddled with by the stage-manager, he may 
have been very much so. His genius was intensely dramatic 
in the sense that the man hid himself behind his characters. 
But so was Walter Scott’s, as shown in his novels. So was Miss 
Austen’s in hers. So, in the great book we reviewed the other 
day, was,Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s. Dante is, perhaps, an uncon- 
scious writer. Goethe, Carlyle’s second article of faith, is not. 
Was ever anything more self-conscious than Byron, of whom 
Matthew Arnold could say that he was the second original 
force in English letters? Was ever “ genius,” whatever it be, 
more pronounced and clear? Andif self-consciousness be the 
exclusion of genius, where, above all, is the genius of a certain 
Thomas Carlyle ? 





THE FRIEND OF KEATS.* 


Mucu has already been written about Keats, so that the fame 
of the young poet who passed away almost unknown, and 
whose bitter disappointment caused him to desire that only 
the words, “ Here lies one whose name was writ in water,” 
should be inscribed on his tombstone, has been fully vindicated 
by posterity. We hardly think that much new, or rather 
much important, material remains to be given to the world; 
but we do welcome the latest memorial of him, this story of 
“an immortal friendship, which has for the first time been set 
forth in full detail,” for it seems to complete the weaving of the 
poet’s crown which the critics now so willingly place upon his 
brows, and to ratify the only gift which Keats could give to 
his devoted friend,—a share in his immortality. 

Mr. William Sharp, who has had the materials necessary for 
the writing of this book several years in his possession, tells 
us in his preface that he was uncertain in what form this last 
memorial of Keats should be given to the public, whether 
the interest should centre chiefly round Keats and his circle, or 
round the long and not uneventful life of Severn, whose 
Consulship at Rome embraced a period of vital importance 
in the history of Italy, and who in consequence became 
acquainted and formed friendships with many of the 
most noted personages of modern days. But Mr. Sharp 
recognised, as well as did Severn himself, that apart from 
Keats the subject of his memoir was not one of very 
special importance, and after reading the Life, we can 
only endorse this self-criticism of the amiable artist :— 
“ With a truth that was ever inapplicable to Keats, I may say 
that all I have done with brush and pen, as artist or man, 
scarce anything will long outlive me, for writ in water indeed 
are my best deeds, as well as my worst failures, and yet 
through my beloved Keats I shall be remembered—in the 
hearts of all who revere my beloved Keats there will bea 
corner of loving memory for me.” The biographer very 
wisely, therefore, determined to concentrate his power upon 
the episode of Keats’s journey and death in Italy, lightly 
to pass over Severn’s middle-life in London, and then 
to give us more fully the old artist’s experience as English 
Consul at Rome. But the difficulties of the task were 





* The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn. By William Sharp. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 
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great, the mass of material, journals, remini 


letters published and unpublished, must have p 
the biographer, and selection became a task requiring not 
only good taste but genius. The result has been a book 
which, though full of interest for lovers of Keats, 
the general unpoetical public, 
point of view. 

Mr. Sharp has, however, been able to bring before ug 
very distinctly the personality of Joseph Severn, though he 
seldom enters into a critical analysis of his character, Woe 
see the kind, eager, sweet-tempered youth ready to bear 
without a murmur the hasty outbursts of temper from his 
musical and somewhat tyrannical father, but in consequence 
leaning all the more on the affection of his “ guardian-ange] ” 
mother. His early and wearisome apprenticeship to an 
engraver prevented any very thorough education, but young 
Severn’s buoyant disposition could not be crushed ; he wanted 
to plunge into art life, and not to be tied down to an engraver, 
Before he accomplished his release, however, and about the 
year 1816, he met and made friends with Keats, little guessing 
at the time that this young man, just beginning to walk 
Guy’s Hospital, was to be the means of the good fortune of 
his after-life. Severn had a “genius for friendship;” but it 
was not only his persistent seeking-out of John Keats which 
earned for him the distinction of being included in the circle 
of the young poet’s friends, but certainly also his own genial 
disposition, his ready enthusiasm, and his power of recog- 
nising and admiring unknown genius. There is no denying, 
however, that Severn was, as his biographer well puts it,— 

“ A strange mixture of childlike vanity, genuine humility, high 
aims and ambitious efforts, with accomplishment often far short; 
profound belief in himself and his artistic calling, combined with 
swift readiness to see and admit his shortcomings ; of a habitual 


self-criticism ranging from generous apologetics or depreciatory 
condemnations to a calm survey of facts and judicious estimates.” 


Scences, 
erplexed 


; even for 
is not a success from a literary 


Young Severn’s pluck in competing for the Academy prize 
for historical painting, is really noteworthy, and the unex- 
pected success which only drew upon him the active jealousy 
of his fellow-students, is amusing to read about; but this 
animosity served to make him at once ready to sever all his 
home ties in order to accompany Keats when the poet decided 
to give himself a last chance of life by breathing Italian air. 
The story of Keats’s last days and of Severn’s devotion is 
well known, but no repetition makes it tedious, and all this 
portion of Mr. W. Sharp’s book is admirably compiled. We 
willingly linger on the recital of this tender friendship, that 
could bear everything without an impatient word, and that 
found no expedient too difficult if it could ward off a single 
annoyance from the dying man, helped only by the unfailing 
care and kindness of Sir James Clarke and his wife, and of one 
other stranger. Such love, we can trulysay passing the love of 
woman, called forth not only Severn’s ingenuity in difficulties, 
but also inspired his pencil, for the sketch taken by him 
of his dying friend, and reproduced in this book, will 
survive when all his large ambitious pictures have been 
forgotten. If Keats did not confide his deepest sorrows 
to Severn as he did to his other friend, Charles- Brown, it 
is not too much to say that no one but Severn would have 
done what he did, or so well soothed the poet’s dying agonies. 
“« Severn,’ he said to me one day, ‘I now understand how you 
can bear all this, ’tis your Christian faith ;’” and again, “ Poor 
Keats has me ever by him, and shadows out the form of one 
solitary friend; he opens his eyes in great doubt and horror, 
but when they fall on me they close gently, open quictly and 
close again, till he sinks to sleep.” 


But when the boy-poet “had been hurried down a sea of 
troubles to death,” the story of Severn’s devotion spread 
through Rome. Almost at once he found himself fortune’s 
favourite: the great people wintering in the Eternal City 
flocked round him, his pictures were bought, commissions 
flowed in, Shelley’s Adonais immortalised the friend as well as 
the poet, and Severn had but to allow his bark to float down 
the stream of prosperity. All honour to him that such sudden 
success did not spoil him; he was continually astonished at it 
himself, and never tried to hide the real source of his happi- 
ness, and never left off battling for the true recognition of 
the dead poet’s genius. “It seems to me,” he writes, long 
afterwards, “that his love and gratitude have never ceased to 
quicken with cool dews the springs of my life...... 
turned to me suddenly on one occasion and looking fixedly at 
me a long while with a fiery life in his eyes, painfully large 
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and glowing out of his hollow woe-wroug it face, said: 

‘ Severn, I bequeath to you all the joy and prosperity I have 

never had.’” Certainly no earthly legacy of the gold coin 

men so much esteem, ever brought more happiness to its pos- 

sessor than did this gift from the dying lips of a poet who 
ossessed nothing. 

We think Mr. Sharp should have included in this book 
Severn’s pathetic note, written in his eighty-second year, to 
Sir Vincent Eyre ou the occasion of the restoration of the 
tomb, and the unveiling of a Keats memorial medallion por- 
trait, on February 23rd, 1876 :-— 

«“Drar Str Vincent,—I am afraid I am not strong enough for 
the excitement of to-morrow, and that I may break down, and I 
beg you to reflect that I am in my eighty-seconl year. The inci- 
dent of the portrait of Keats being uncovered carried me a little 
beyond myself, and also the fact that I have lived to my great 
age to see at last Keats’ fame established, and loving pilgrims 
assembled at his tomb, but it is too much for me.—Craving your 
indulgence, I remain, your obliged servant, JosspH SEVERN.” 

The graves of Keats and his friend are now side by side, for 
though Severn was buried at first in the new cemetery, Lord 
Houghton obtained leave to remove his body, and to -have it 
placed next to that of his friend in the old Protestant burial- 
ground close by the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, where the air is 
scented by “ that queen of secrecy, the violet,” Keats’s favourite 
flower. Here loving pilgrims from England tread, and often 
will tread, around these graves; sympathetic eyes will read the 
touching inscriptions, and those who have “a genius for 
friendship ” will watch the shadow fall from the pyramid of 
ancient days, perhaps here realising the poet’s words “that 
death is Life’s high meed,” as they gaze at the exquisite view 
to be seen from the grassy slope of the old ground of Monte 
Testaccio. 





MR. PINERO’S “ HOBBY-HORSE.’’* 

Mr. PINERO might, we think, better have called The Hobby- 
Horse a farce than a comedy. In a comedy, we expect 
the situations to be amusing, but to be subordinated to the 
characters which they develop. In a farce, we expect the 
characters to be subordinate to the ludicrousness of the 
situations in which they are involved. If this be a true dis- 
tinction, The Hobby-Hovse is much more farce than comedy. 
The situations are very cleverly conceived; the characters 
are of no significance in themselves; they are invented to 
introduce and fit the situations, not the situations to suit and 
fit them. Mr. Jermyn is so infatuated with the turf, that 
when he wants to emulate his wife in philanthropy, he can 
think of nothing but establishing a home for worn-out jockeys 
and disreputable stable-men, as if any man with even sense 
enough to keep his money together (and he has enough for that 
purpose) would not have known that these worn-out jockeys and 
disreputable stable-men were a set of rascals, who would lay 
their heads together to cheat and rob him directly he gave 
them the chance. Again, Mrs. Jermyn is so infatuated with 
the desire to make ragged children happy, that she has not 
enough sense to prevent her from going from home under a 
false name, and that the name of an unmarried woman, to 
help a curate at the East End of London in his parochial 
work, in the hope of finding infants whom she could wash and 
dress and happify among the alleys and courts of the 
East-End parish. Yet neither Mr. nor Mrs. Jermyn, 
though they act with a folly which comes uncommonly 
close to imbecility, is intended to be a person of well- 
nigh idiotic silliness. Mr. and Mrs. Jermyn are, indeed, 
Mr. Pinero’s real hero and heroine, and the whole interest 
of what he calls his comedy,—what we should call his farce,— 
depends on the scrapes into which their philanthropic hobbies 
get them, and on their extrication from these scrapes. In fact, 
they are nothing but puppets invented in order to make 
sport of this violent riding of hobbies, and are no more 
like real people than Punch and Judy in the show. They pre- 
cipitate themselves into the most absurd situations imaginable, 
and yet show in the end a sufficient amount of good sense and 
good feeling to have saved them ten times over from perpe- 
trating deeds so ludicrous, if the exigencies of Mr. Pinero’s 
design had not required both the absurd situations, and enough 
reasonableness and kindness in the people of his drama to 
excite a certain amount of mild sympathy in lookers-on. 

Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, who writes the introduction to 
Mr. Pinero’s play, thinks it necessary to defend Mr. Pinero 





* The Hobby-Horse : a Comedy in Three Acts, By Arthur W. Pinero. London: 
illiam Heinemann. 





for not finding any happy ending for the clergyman who falls 
innocently in love with Mrs. Jermyn, supposing her to be 
single. Indeed, he becomes rather eloquent on the foolish con- 
vention which reqnires the author of a comedy to find a 
fitting reward at the close for every deserving person who 
takes part init. We think Mr. Salaman might have spared 
his defence. No reasonable person will be in the least in- 
clined to blame Mr. Pinero for the violation of this stage 
convention, if a stage convention it really be. It would have 
been more to the purpose to defend Mr. Pinero from the 
serious fault of making his hero and beroine conduct them- 
selves like idiots, though they are evidently not in the least 
intended to be idiots, in order that he might give what he 
calls a comedy all the broad ludicrousness of a pure farce. Mr. 
Pinero is evidently familiar with the shady side of the turf, 
and has included a very vivid picture of the sort of rascals 
who ride for a fall, and use all their knowledge of the world 
for the purpose of reaping for themselves the fruits of a 
foolish man’s folly. Nothing is better in this farce,—for 
farce it is, though it calls itself a comedy,—than the depu- 
tation of horsey men which waits upon Mr. Jermyn to protest 
against the conduct of the Warden of his home, in dis- 
couraging their betting and general rascality :— 


“[HEWETT appears outside the window with SuHarrock, Pews, 
MOouLTER, @ huge bullet-headed, rufianly-looking person, and 
LYMAN, @ wizen young man with a green shade over one eye. | 


SPENCER JERMYN. 
Come in, men—come in. Diana, dear, you will be interested, I 
think. Come in. 


[The men enter and Hewett retires. | 

SHATTOCK. 

Ladies all! 
SPENCER JERMYN. 
Good-morning—good-morning. I’m sorry to read here that 
yow’re not comfortable and happy, you men. What do you want ” 

SHATTOCK. 

[With an important cough.] I introdooce this Depitation. 


SPENCER JERMYN. 

Very well—do so. 

SHATTOCK. 

Fust, there’s me. Mr. Pews, you know and respect. Mr. 
Moulter never rode, but kep’ the Blue Bull at Doncaster—so is 
one of us. He lost his license unfairly through late hours, though 
it was keepin’ up his sister’s birthday on each occasion. That 
he’ll swear to. Mr. Lyman—step out ’ere, Bob. The name of 
Bob Lyman is a ’ouse’old word wherever Sport is honoured. He’ll 
ride ag’in, Bob will, when honest men is Stooards of the Jockey 
Club. That’s the Depitation. 


SPENCER JERMYN. 
Well, well, well—what is wrong with you ? 
SHATTOCK. 
What’s wrong with us? What is wrong with the Reverend N. 
Brice ? 
Mrs. JERMYN. 
[To herself.] Oh! 
SPENCER JERMYN. 
Nothing, I hope. 
SHATTOCK. 
Nothing! I should like his running inquired into, that’s ail. 
SPENCER JERMYN. 

Will you explain yourself? You others, speak up. [To Lyman. | 
That little man there. 

LYMAN. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, what Mr. Shattock infers is the 
followin’. We thought we was a’ entering ourselves for the Free 
and Easy Stakes, and we find ourselves runnin’ ’eavy in the 
Church o’ England Welter. 


Pews and Movu.trer. 

Hear, hear ! 

SHATTOCK. 

Well put, Bob. Hear me, dear ladies. The reverend gentle- 
man arrived yesterday afternoon, ’avin’ apperently sustained no 
damage on ’is journey down. He comes up the path at Shodly 
’Ome with a neat little filly makin’ all the runnin’ for ’im. 

SPENCER JERMYN. 

Hush, hush—his niece, please. 

SHATTOCK. 

I ’appened to be in the porch at the time a’ throwin’ up a ’arm- 
less coin or two with Mr. Pews. ‘Stop that!’ he says. ‘Stop 
what ?’ I says. ‘Gambling!’ he says. 

SPENCER JERMYN. 
Very arbitrary, eh, Pinching ? 
SHATTOCK. 

I pockets the bitter insult and I marches straight into the 
drawin’-room, where a few of our gentlemen was a’ playin’ parlour 
bowls, and I says, ‘Mark the game where it stands, my lords; 
here’s the Archbishop o’ Canterbury dropped in.’ 


SPENCER JERMYN. 
You shouldn’t have said that. 


Good gracious ! 
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SHATTOCK. 

So the Reverend N. opinionated, for forthwith he sticks iself 
up ag’in’ the mantelpiece, and he preaches at us from half-past 
three till tea-time. Whereupon the young lady sings us a solemn 
air. Well, we honcored that—not so much for the toon, but to 
rile the Reverend N. And then one of our gentlemen—’Enery 
*Awkins—got melted and told his ’istory. That did us, because 
*Enery’s career ’asn’t been so honourable as wot ours ’as. And 
then the Reverend N. lets us have it agin. ‘ Races!’ he says, 
‘the only prize worth runnin’ for is the Clear Conscience Cup, 
distance, three-score years and ten. Sport!’ he says; ‘dooty 
to your neighbour, there’s sport for yer!’ And then ’im and the 
young lady shakes ’ands with us all round like ’ypocrites, and 
retires to be weighed in, ’avin’ preached ag’in’ us for three hours 
twenty by Benson’s chronometer, bein’ the longest sermon on 
record, 

[SHATTocK rejoins his companions, who receive him approvingly.]” 
This and the conclusion of the scene is lively enough, but 
this is not what makes the play a farce rather than a comedy. 
It is the impossible conduct of the two principal characters, 
in so acting as to introduce all the manifold complications of 
the piece, without the least regard to their own natures, 
which transforms the comedy into a pure farce. Even the 
subordinate characters are equally obliging in their pliancy to 
the exigencies of the plot. Neither Mr. Pinching nor Miss 
Moxon makes the least difficulty in acting just as the clever 
Jarceur wishes them to act, though that is not in the least in 
keeping with the characters that he attributes to them. 

We have in this farce a very amusing satire on the unreal 
sentimentality of the philanthropies of the day, but even that 
is less effective than it would be if the feeling which gives rise 
to these sentimentalities were more candidly represented. 
No one can imagine even for a moment that the project 
which produces the most amusing situations in the play, the 
racing man’s home for decayed jockeys, is due to any 
kind of philanthropy at all. Indeed, Mr. Pinero hardly 
pretends that it is. He makes Mr. Jermyn plan his 
project only in order to overbid his wife, whose taste for 
patronising dirty children irritates and bores him. No man 
of pleasure like Mr. Jermyn could possibly have thought well 
of the knavish and ruffianly stable-men whom he collects in his 
home; and hence the one scheme for improving mankind 
which Mr. Pinero makes truly ridiculous, is not one which could 
have been actually found in existence on the face of the earth. 
Again, the unreality of Mrs. Jermyn’s sentimentalism for 
ragged children is hardly dealt with directly. The absurdity of 
her conduct results far less from her fancy for idealising 
dirty children, than from her weakness in yielding to her 
friend’s persuasion to personate her in the East-End clergy- 
man’s household. It is her foolish pliancy to Miss Moxon’s 
urgency, not her philanthropy in any sensible degree, that 
places her in so ridiculous and embarrassing a position; 
so that, after all, it is not her hobby-horse that is shown to be 
a miserable plaything, but her yieldingness which is covered 
with ridicule. This is the defect of the play. It professes to 
satirise unreal benevolence, and in the end it turns out that 
the unreal benevolence of the hero is not benevolence 
at all, but an unnatural attempt to overbid his wife’s 
fad; while the unreal benevolence of the wife woald 
never have got her into trouble, had she not foolishly 
yielded to the persuasions of a friend who wanted a little 
longer time for bringing her lover to the point of a declaration. 
Mr. Pinero’s cleverness is great, but it is not really dramatic. 
It consists in the ingenuity with which he conceives ridiculous 
situations, not in the knowledge of human nature by the help 
of which alone he could have made those situations appear 
natural and effective for his purpose. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
THE difficulty of judging what anybody would or would not do 
in circumstances which are practically as much out of the 
range of possibility as though actually supernatural, makes it 
hard to say confidently how far the behaviour of the principal 
actors in Ralph Ryder of Brent was such as might be looked 
for in average humanity; but on the whole, we think it was 
not. A newly married girl having reason to doubt whether or 
not she were really a wife, and finding the people whom she 
questioned, and who could have enlightened her on the subject, 
were evidently concealing something from her, would hardly 
have acquiesced in the position as Nanny did, without taking 





* (1.) Ra’ph Ryder of Brent. By Florence Warden. London: Bentley and 
Son.——(2.) Under False Pretences. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Ward and 
Downey.—(3) Not Allin Vain. By Ada Qambridge. London; Heinemann, 





steps to have things cleared up definitely one vey or ee 


e.g., She could have had recourse to a lawyer, failing oth, 
means of getting at thetruth. Again, the feelings of affectio : 
and loyalty which she retained for an individual whom en 
believed to have victimised her by a bigamous marriage “5 
to have killed his child, evince a tolerant and forgiving « irit 
little short of marvellous. And equally extraordi ~ 
qually extraordinary does it 
appear that she could have reconciled it with her conscience to 
further the escape of a man whom she knew to be a homicidal 
maniac fresh from his last-committed murder, whose libert 
was necessarily a public peril. The mysterious Lady Ellen also 
the person of next importance to the heroine, and embodying a 
curious conception of a secretive, spiteful, somewhat witch-like 
nature, astonishes one, first, by behaving in a way which would 
have been almost sure to defeat its own object and produce the 
éclaircissement she was struggling to avoid, if Nanny had acted 
as real flesh and blood would have been likely to do; and 
secondly, by not perceiving that the universal recognition of 
her maternal relationship to her son, taken in conjunction 
with the fact of his succession to his father’s property, was 
an insuperable obstacle to the success of her attempt to get 
rid of her identity,—a circumstance which does not seem to 
have occurred to the author either. In regard to the hero, 
there is nothing particular to be said, save that he ig g 
puppet who comes and goes as required for the story’s 
exigencies, and is in himself entirely uninteresting; but 
the heroine’s father, who never appears on the scene at 
all in person, deserves special mention on account of the 
remarkable insouciance with which he treats paternal respon. 
sibilities; for however scientific a man may be, that seems 
scarcely sufficient justification for his being ready to consent 
to his daughter’s marriage with some one whom he has never 
seen or heard of, and then neglecting to make a single inquiry 
about the bridegroom, or even to take the trouble of attend- 
ing the wedding. A pleasant contrast to the unreality which 
prevails largely in the work is afforded by the atmosphere 
of naturalness accompanying the slight glimpses given of the 
young Bambridges, who are sketched with a welcome fresh- 
ness, inclining one to think that Miss Warden does better 
when drawing from personal knowledge than from imagina- 
tion, and that perhaps she should be encouraged to devote her 
pen more to depicting homely life than great emotions. The 
chief merit of the book lies in the cleverness with which its 
all-important secret is preserved to the last, and semblance and 
reality are made to dance so perplexingly before the reader’s 
eyes, that he does not know one from the other. That the story 
is impossible nonsense cannot be denied, we fear; but at any 
rate it contains nothing unwholesome, and may serve to remind 
girls that if they rush headlong into matrimony with utter 
strangers, whose history and belongings are unknown to them, 
they run considerable risk of having to suffer for their rashness. 


Supposing a newly made acquaintance to have impressed one 
agreeably by his freedom from defects common to his class, 
then to term him passively excellent would by no means imply 
that he had not active merits also; and when we praise Under 
False Pretences for its passive excellence, we wish it clearly 
understood that the expression is used similarly, and with no 
disparaging intention. Novels irritate one so continually 
by clumsiness in the introduction of episodes; heroes and 
heroines without enough of the heroic about them to explain 
their position; characters destined to excite interest and 
admiration, who set the reader at odds with the writer by 
inability to fulfil their destiny; prosiness, washy senti- 
mentality, dearth of incident, carelessness,—that the absence 
of these often-recurring faults is a pleasant relief. And as 
the book before us has not only this recommendation, but 
also that of being constructed in so artistic and workman- 
like a fashion as to check complaints which might other- 
wise have arisen about want of originality in the materials, 
and to prevent one from missing the extra-brilliant polish 
that absolute genius alone can impart, we believe it will 
enjoy a well-deserved popularity, even although prototypes 
of its personages are to be found in other novels, and 
a foster-mother’s change of babies is not an altogether new 
starting-point for complications. The well-known theme 
is, however, varied to some extent by the final uncertainty in 
which we are left as to whether the repeatedly affirmed and 
denied exchange ever had really been effected or not, and 
which of the three claimants was consequently entitled right- 
fully to Strathleckie; for this matter is never cleared up 
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uite satisfactorily, and one cannot wonder at Brian’s having 
t esitated to resume a name and station to which his claim 
was so doubtful. A heroine who does right because it is 
«the only thing that makes life bearable,” and because a 
consciousness of wrong- doing would to her thinking, so far 
«gpoil all the beauty of life, and take the flavour out of every 
enjoyment,” as to make continuing in any wrong path the 
worst misery possible, may at first sight be thought likely to 
do her duty in a more coldly calculating spirit than is quite 
compatible with unreserved admiration; but distrust on this 
score is misplaced in regard to Elizabeth, whose never-failing 
tranquil reasonableness is so combined with goodness and 
gentleness as to ensure for her sympathy and affection as well 
as respect. Her lover, Percival, resembles a fruit wherein 
a healthy core lies hidden beneath a rough and bitter 
rind, and he comes out nobly when put to the proof, not- 
withstanding a previous temporary lapse into conduct 
noworthy of him. He, Elizabeth, and the two innocent 

retenders from whom the book derives its title (whether 
distinction be due to Brian or Dino, we do not venture 
to say positively), all show themselves capable of high- 
mindedness and self-sacrifice, and of performing deeds of 
generosity bordering on the romantic without making any 
fuss about it. 

Readers of Not All in Vain will agree in thanking Ada 
Cambridge for the clever, vivacious, and thoroughly readable 
story with which she supplies them, even though the more 
fastidious may sometimes make a wry face at a jarring note 
of vulgarity here and there audible. Wide as is the range her 
pen covers—describing now aa Australian camping-out picnic, 
now an English country-house Christmas on the lines of pic- 
tures in the Illustrated London News, and now life on a 
sailing-vessel during the voyage from England to Aus- 
tralia—she writes as though having had actual experience 
of all, and manages to give an air of reality alike to 
framework and that to which it serves as a setting. 
Some of the numerous figures that people the stage are 
little more than shadowy outlines flitting hastily across, 
and thrust aside speedily by more substantial forms; and 
amongst these last, the one whereon attention is concentrated 
chiefly is that of the heroine, who, genuinely excellent and 
attractive as she is, yet has mingled with the fine qualities 
that go to her composition an occasional dash of vanity, 
jealousy, or anger to remind us that she is no impossible 
paragon, but merely a woman like others. Of the three 
ardent lovers assigned to her, one is a cleverly drawn, 
pleasant, and kindly but hopelessly inconstant young fellow 
who is perpetually falling in love with some fresh object; 
another—perhaps a little overdone—is a hectoring bully deter- 
mined to marry her whether she likes it or not, and inspiring 
her with a terror that is hardly consistent with her general 
courage and strength of mind; and the third is a very incarna- 
tion of unwearying fidelity. This virtue being unfortunately 
wanting in the man of her choice, he rewards twenty years 
of sublimely patient devotion to his service on her part by pre- 
ferring her protégée, who is younger and better-looking, to 
herself. Thereupon, wounded vanity opening her eyes to the 
truth, and enabling her at last to recognise his inferiority, 
she turns to the individual who is her true mate with the 
promptitude of an unstrung bow springing back to its 
natural position, and gets over the sudden shattering of her 
long-cherished scheme of life with a marvellous ease and 
celerity, showing conclusively that though the disillusionment 
may have been painful, it was none the less a relief. However 
callous hospital nurses and doctors may become, it is bad 
taste, to say the least of it, for them to make love in the 
death-chamber of one of their patients, and Katherine and 
Jim ought to have known better than to do this. Great joy 
defined as “a swimming rapture,” and dangerous surgical 
Operations as “surgical fancy-work,” are not particularly 
happy expressions; and to say that a want of decorum 
“began to glare” is not good English. Finally, there 
is an account of an ant struggling with a grass-stalk 
which manifestly owes its origin to the proceedings of 
Mark Twain’s celebrated ant in A Tramp Abroad, and 
causes us to wonder that an author with such ample 
internal resources should have condescended to a weak imi- 
tation of somebody else. 








A BROWNING CYCLOPADIA.* 

IF the readers of Browning can be held to bear any pro- 
portion to the number of books that have appeared com- 
menting upon and interpreting his poetry, there ought to be 
few contemporary writers so widely and persistently studied- 
No other writer of our time has been so exhaustively ex- 
plored and explained, in handbooks and guide-books, in 
studies and introductions and primers, as Browning. And 
now we have a Browning Cyclopedia, which surpasses in 
range and minuteness all its predecessors, offering information 
and guidance to readers on a scale of almost overpowering 
generosity. Indeed, so rapidly is the literature on the 
subject growing, that it almost threatens to obscure the 
object for which it exists. It would be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the service which was done by early Browning 
students, courageous in the expression of their enthusiasm and 
homage, in days when it was not quite fashionable to regard 
Browning seriously as a great poet. But those days are gone 
by. Few people would care now to be found questioning his 
power or his originality ; and we cannot help wishing that his 
work might be left like that of other great writers, to make- 
its natural impression on the reader, unhindered by a criticism 
which, however sincere in its admiration, has too often shown 
x, tendency both towards ambitious thinking and ambitious 
writing. 

The Browning Cyclopedia is in many ways a characteristic 
example of the handbooks with which we are familiar. It is 
impossible not to feel respect for the zeal and industry which 
have inspired such an enterprise. Dr. Berdoe tells us that he 
has read and re-read every line of Browning, in order to 
qualify himself for his work ; besides this, he has looked into 
every book and paper and article bearing on the subject of 
which he could get hold; and, what will seem to many a more: 
overpowering reflection, he has “attended nearly every 
meeting of the Browning Society from its inauguration.” 
Such labours do not unfortunately always result in good 
criticism, and Dr. Berdoe’s diligence in the collection of 
material is more remarkable than his skill in making use 
of it. His work, with all its industry, suggests the doubt 
whether he possesses sufficient familiarity with the wide 
and varied range of study, knowledge, and experience which 
lie behind Browning’s work, to warrant his embarking 
on so ambitious an enterprise. From the store of mis- 
cellaneous information that he has gathered, a good deal 
may be found to interest the reader; but it must be 
by work more scholarly in its quality, and possessing finer 
critical instincts, than that shown in the Cyclopxdia, that 
any adequate idea can be given of the thought and purpose, as 
well as the literary and artistic qualities, of a great poet. Such 
a book, too, if it is to be the “ business book ” that the preface 
announces, ought to have been much more strictly kept from 
desultory and irrelevant discussions, as well as more restrained 
in its style, and accurate in its discrimination between really 
thoughtful and suggestive criticism, and what are merely the 
interpretations of a strained and eccentric imaginativeness. 

It is natural, perhaps, that a commentator should be 
tempted to magnify his office, but there is surely great 
exaggeration in Dr. Berdoe’s words, when he says in his 
preface that “some such book has long been a necessity to 
any one who seriously proposes to study Browning.” Doubt- 
less Browning is often hard reading, especially to readers who 
are unskilled in his method of rapid and condensed utterance, 
and who are not prepared for the labour of following a deep: 
and subtle mind as it works its way towards fuller and more 
adequate self-expression. So long as Browning can oblige 
words in any shape to convey his meaning, he appears to care 
little for the ease and convenience of his readers; and there 
are lines and phrases and allusions in his poems so crabbed or 
so recondite, that the deciphering of them might tax the 
patience of the most long-suffering student. But readers 
afraid of trouble are not those to whom Browning’s poetry 
would ever present itself in a very inviting light, even were 
their trouble to be lightened by recourse to a cyclopedia ; 
whilst for practical use, until a properly annotated edition 
makes its appearance, a volume of notes dealing briefly and 
with scholarly accuracy with the historical references and the 
classical quotations which are scattered up and down the 





* (1.) Browning Cyclopedia. By E. Berdoe. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.—(2.) Of Fifine at the Fair, By J. Morison, London and Edin-~ 
burgh : Blackwood. 
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poems, is all that ought to be requisite even for “any one who 
seriously proposes to study Browning.” 
It is curious to notice the variety of handling to which cer- 
tain poems of Browning lend themselves, according to the 
instincts of different interpreters. Fifine at the Fair, for 
example—a poem which has probably seemed to many readers 
not so much obscure as wearisome—is the main subject of an 
earnest little volume by Miss Morison, and it becomes in her 
hands one of Browning’s “most spiritual and instructive” 
writings, as well as one “hopelessly misunderstood.” Her 
labours to prove her point are conscientious, if not altogether 
convincing; but her estimate compares a little oddly with 
Browning’s own words on Fifine, which are quoted by Dr. Berdoe. 
Browning, he says, when asked what it was that the poem was 
intended to express, said “ his fancy was to show morally howa 
Don Juan might justify himself partly by truth, somewhat by 
sophistry.” But an example of the wide difference of aspect that 
the same poem may offer to different minds, is shown in the 
discussions which Childe Roland has aroused in Browning 
circles, to which some curious pages of Dr. Berdoe’s Cyclopedia 
are devoted. It isa poem which has always exercised a great 
fascination over earnest students, in part, doubtless, because 
of its weird force and haunting imagery, in part, perhaps, 
because of the provoking skill with which it eludes all 
attempts to read into it with any satisfactory definite- 
ness, the teaching and moral significance of an allegory. 
Browning himself stoutly refused to lend his authority to the 
idea of the poem as an allegory at all. “Dr. Furnival said 
he had asked Browning if it was an allegory, and in answer 
had, on three separate occasions, received an emphatic ‘No: 
that it was simply a dramatic creation called forth by a line 
of Shakespeare’s.” When further pressed by a gentleman 
who “visited the poet, and asked him if constancy to an 
ideal—‘ He that endureth to the end shall be saved ’—was 
not a sufficient understanding of the central purpose of the 
poem, he said: ‘ Yes, just about that.’” There is something 
amusing in the abruptness with which, in this as in other in- 
stances quoted in the volume, Browning responded to inquiries 
and suggestions regarding his poems, avoiding with resolute 
simplicity the position of oracular or prophetic greatness 
which his admirers sometimes sought to thrust upon him. 
But even these sufficiently definite answers failed to check the 
enthusiasm of his readers for allegory, and in spite of them, 
they have proposed various perplexing readings of the poem. 
The experiences of a dying man—an allegory of love—a 
search after truth—the falling short of some great enterprise— 
are some suggestions. Dr. Berdoe himself sees in it “a picture 
of the Age of Materialistic Science,” or a “ medical Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Mrs. Bagg, of the Browning Club, Syracuse, U.S., 
wrapping up her thought in words of obscure grandeur, gives 
the following as the lesson of the poem :—“ The secrets of the 
universe are not to be discovered by the exercise of reason, 
nor are they to be reached by flights of fancy, nor are 
duties loyally done to be recompensed by revealment. A life 
of becoming, being, doing, is not loss, nor failure, nor discom- 
fiture, though the dark tower for ever tantalise, and for ever 
withhold.” The dangers that attend on too industrious a 
search after allegory, could scarcely be more strikingly illus- 
trated than by these strange attenrpts at interpretation. To 
return to Browning himself after them, is as if one had passed 
into another world. 

In a note to his article on Strafford, Dr. Berdoe, on the 
authority of Dr. Furnival, gives a curious account of the 
part taken by Browning in the composition of the Life of 
Strafford in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, which until lately 
has been attributed to John Forster. Browning’s prose, in 
the rare examples in which we know it, seldom fails in interest 
or character, and his appearance as a biographer is an event 
worth wider recognition. According to Dr. Furnival, Forster 
had begun his Life of Strafford, when he found himself dis- 
abled by illness; and Browning, putting aside Sordello, on 
which he was working, volunteered to assist him, taking over 
the material Forster had collected, and completing the bio- 

‘graphy on his own lines. The passages given by Dr. Berdoe 
are vigorous and unconventional in style, showing an eager 
interest in the observation of character. The following quota- 
tion, as well in its allusion to Eccelin as in the turn of 
certain of its phrases, brings back unmistakably recollections 
of Sordello :— 
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by an old chronicler that ‘at this time Ezzeli 
his disposition’? ...... we examine too corinne otal 


such information as in reality regarding other than the eae 
and the popular inference recorded ; beyond which it aa peer 
of the writer to consider...... In turning from the bri ht b 

of patriot brothers to the solitary Strafford—‘a star which d = 
apart ’—we have to contemplate no extinguished splendour = 
and blotted from the book of life. Lustrous, indeed Reso 
the gathering of the lights in the political heaven of thier 
time, even that radiant cluster might have exulted in the = 
sion of the ‘comet beautiful and fierce, which tarried prs 
within its limits ere it ‘darted athwart with train of flame’ "he 
it was governed by other laws than were owned by its | an 
associates, and impelled by a contrary, yet no less irvestetibie 
force, than that which restrained them within their eternal po 
—it left them, never to ‘ float into that azure heaven again.’” ro 


It would certainly not be without interest if, as Dr. Berdoe 
suggests, the extent of Browning’s work could be accurately 


ascertained, and the biography of Strafford republished in a 
separate and easily accessible form. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER’S paper in the Nineteenth Century 

“How to Federate the Empire,” is really only a plea for ‘ 
differential duty on corn in favour of the free Colonies. He 

does not offer anything on their side, not even active assistance 
in time of war, yet evidently wishes that they should have 
serious influence upon our foreign policy. He makes an effort 
to show that a five-shilling differential duty will not raise the 
price of bread, but entirely fails to show how, if it does not 
raise it, it will give a monopoly of supply to the Canadian 
Dominion. Nor does he explain in the least how we could 
with any decency refuse to give India the same advantage; or 
how, if we did give it, Canada could sustain the Indian com. 
petition. With an assured price of 40s., India could feed half 
Europe. We do not believe Imperial federation to be possible 
apart from fiscal considerations; but of this we are certain, 
that it cannot be secured by any fiscal arrangement whatsoever, 
Mankind is not yet governed by its pocket, or Ireland would be 
the most devoted corner of the British dominion.— Miss C0. BE. 
Collet contributes some noteworthy figures to the discussion of 
the marriage question. She proves, or thinks she proves, that 
in England one woman in six must remain unmarried, and in 
London one woman in five. This includes, however, the whole 
population; and in the servant-keeping class the disparity is 
much greater :—“ It follows, therefore, that in Kensington, ex. 
cluding domestic servants, more than 50 per cent. of the 
women between 35 and 45 in the servant-keeping classes are 
unmarried, while in Hackney about 33 per cent. of the same 
class are unmarried.” We suspect that is nearly true, 
though the exact proportion differs in a way that is hardly 
intelligible, there being towns in England, and suburbs, too, 
of the great cities, where cultivated women have hardly any 
chance of marriage at all, the men all going to a dis- 
tance to make their fortunes if they can. Miss Collet’s 
remedy is that fathers should train their daughters to 
other professions than that of marriage, and though sound, 
it is somehow unsatisfactory. Working spinsterhood is 
not a pleasant destiny for educated women as a body, 
though it may suit a section of them fairly well. We 
are not sure that the Continental system, which compels 
parents to make provision for their daughters, or the 
New England system, which practically allows educated 
women to marry a little beneath them, is not a better one. 
Miss Collet treats the instinctive reluctance of men to let 
their women work as if it were irrational; but it is certainly 
unselfish, and we cannot believe that a feeling so absolutely 
universal in the human race is wholly unfounded on experience. 
Take the man where you will, from Shanghai to Hull, and 
the moment he can afford it, the womenkind dependent on 
him cease to work. Why? Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s hymn to 
the late Lord Lytton as a poet is hopelessly bad criticism, 
and Lady Paget’s defence of vegetarianism hopelessly bad 
physiology. Why on earth does she think that men toil and 
moil to earn meat, if vegetables, which are more than 50 per 
cent. cheaper, will feed them better? We are perfectly 
aware that some of the strongest men in the world, 
Sikhs and Highlanders, have lived, like the working animals, 
on vegetables alone; but the thinking races of mankind 
have eaten meat. The product of flesh-food is not health, 
but energy, as Lady Paget will find, if she will give to an 
exhausted horse a drench of bovril.—Professor Masson 








“It is very true, it may be admitted, that when we are informed 


disposes, we think, finally of the legend that Keats was 
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killed by an article in the Quarterly. He died more than 
two years after the appearance of the article—which was a 
yery poor affair of four feeble pages—of hereditary consump- 
tion, quickened perhaps by the mental fever into which his 
half-delirious affection for Fanny Brawne had thrown him. 
He never expressed any special pain about the article, saying 
merely that he was a more severe critic of himself; and it is 
difficult to believe that, knowing, as he must have done, his 
own rank in literature, he was seriously hurt by deprecia- 
tion, some of which, as Mr. Masson points out, was quite 
deserved, and has been repeated since his death ever since. 
_—Lady Grey Egerton’s account of pigsticking in Morocco 
is a good letter to a friend about boar-hunting; but it is no 
more. It does not differentiate the sport in Morocco from the 
sport anywhere else, and gives the non-sporting reader none 
of the thrill which he obtains from similar descriptions by an 
«Qld Shekarry.” It lacks alike colour, locale, and go.——NMr. 
Michael Davitt is pretty clear, from his experience, that 
Hebridean crofters do well in Canada, as, indeed, be thinks 
would all labourers. He would, therefore, send 200,000 there, 
partly to cultivate land now waste, partly to hurry on the day 
when landlords will be extinct in Britain, and all land 
will be owned by Village Councils, who will be land- 
lords over again, without their money to waste on “im- 
provements.” Mr. Davitt is, rather to our surprise, in favour 
of Canada remaining British or becoming independent, and 
would supply her want of population by an Imperial loan 
of ten millions at low interest to be devoted to bringing out 
a hundred thousand workers. We have heard worse sug- 
gestions, though if this is sound we do not see why Canada 
cannot raise the money for herself. Mr. Davitt is enchanted 
with the scenery of British Columbia :— 

“No description, however full and eloquent, can do justice to 
the scenery of the Canadian Rockies and British Columbia. The 
human eye alone can do so. The countless giant peaks, clothed 
in everlasting robes of snow, the glaciers, waterfalls, lakes, rivers, 
valleys, and pine woods which pass before the gaze of the bewil- 
dered traveller from Banff, in Alberta, to Vancouver would make 
half-a-dozen Switzerlands, and leave enough of alpine material 
and glacier wonders over to supply every other country in Europe 
with as much of the marvellous and the sublime in nature as 
would suffice for home admiration. Going down the enchanting 
cation of the Fraser, one is puzzled which to marvel at most—the 
variety and beauty and wild extravagance of scenic grandeur, or 
the daring genius of man, as seen in the construction of a railway 
through a region where precipitous, but timber-clad, mountains 
and roaring torrent were apparently intended by nature to reign 
supreme. Lamartine, in his Voyage en Orient, writing of the effect 
which the first sight of the ruins of Balbec made upon his mind, 
said that if a language existed which would convey in a word as 
much as the eye could take in at a glance, it alone would enable 
him to describe the views before him in a manner that would 
interpret his impressions of them to his readers. A language of 
this compass would be needed in order to give a true conception 
of the five hundred miles continuation of every possible combina- 
tion of natural scenery along which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
carries the tourist, from Banff, on the summit of the Rockies, to 
Vancouver, on the banks of Burrard Inlet.” 

The number of the Contemporary Review is rather deficient 
in interest. The article on “ William,” which occupies the 
place of honour, comes, we suppose, from some one with a 
right to speak of the German Emperor, but he does not add 
greatly to the general knowledge. His opinion of William II. 
is that he is essentially a histrionic person, to whom the Press 
has given personal importance, who hurts men’s suscepti- 
bilities right and left, and is in all things superficial; but he 
does not support this very severe opinion by much evidence, 

and he ends his article with a bit of conventional preachiness. 
The Emperor, says the essayist, must rule himself before he 
can rule others; but that is true of all human beings. What 
has to be shown is, that the Emperor does not, when 
needful, master himself. He seems at least to have done 
80, though rather late in the day, about the Education 
Bill ——Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., states with great force the 
practical difficulties which will arise from retaining Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament. They must not vote 
on English affairs; and the Ministry, therefore, may have a 
majority one day, and be in a minority the next. That would 
be intolerable, and Mr. Reid therefore proposes a division of 
the Ministry into Imperial Ministers and English Ministers, 
the principal of the latter being the Home Secretary. The 
Imperial Ministry would only resign on an Imperial vote, and 
the English Ministry only resign on an English vote. He 
believes strongly in his scheme ; but without a complete sepa- 
ration between the finance of the Kingdoms and the finance of 





the Empire, it would not work for an hour; while if we separate 
the finances completely, we have a Federal Empire, with, as a 
necessary consequence, an Imperial Parliament so limited that 
a written Constitution would be a necessity.——Mr. Barnett, 
on “ Christianity in the East,” is hardly intelligible. As we 
understand, he wishes the moral law to be preached in more 
peremptory tones, and the message of Christ to be left to a 
succeeding generation ; but this can hardly be his real thought. 
It is, however, most distinctly what he implies through his 
article, and sums up in this, its final sentence :—“It may be 
enough if in one generation we preach Moses and the prophets 
to the East, and leave to our children the welcome given to 
those who bring the Gospel of peace.” Professor Stuart, 
in an article on “ The London Progressives,” states his opinion 
that London will vote Liberal at the next Election, because it 
wants cheaper government. It may not care for Irish Home- 
rule, but it knows that to be inevitable, and wants full 
municipal organisation. The Liberals, he says, must give 
this, and especially a complete and effective reorganisa- 
tion of the incidence of London’s local taxation. London, 
in fact, is to sacrifice the Empire in order that it may 
have a chance of taxing ground-landlords. Does Pro- 
fessor Stuart think the Irish will wait till that subordi- 
nate question is settled? If not, how does he propose even 
to discuss the local question until Ireland is out of the 
road, which will take at least two Parliaments P——The Rev. 
J. Frome Wilkinson proposes, in lieu of State-aided insurance, 
that the State should pension all aged persons, as it does aged 
Civil Servants. The cost, he thinks, would be about £17,000,000 
a year, equivalent to a capital expenditure of £561,000,000. 
His reason for so doing is, that workers are in a true, though 
not a direct sense, servants of the State. The money he 
would raise by a graduated income-tax, under which the 
wealthy and well-to-do “would be able better to fulfil 
the duties of their position.” Which duties? If they 
are duties, why are they not obligatory on all? It 
will be time enough to discuss that wild proposal when 
it has been formulated as a Bill and introduced into Par- 
liament.——Sir C. Gavan Duffy concludes his interesting 
reminiscences of Carlyle with an instalment which shows, 
among other things, that Carlyle never was converted to belief 
in the Irish, whom he pronounced almost to the last “a pre- 
ternaturally ignorant and lazy population,” thereby producing 
the only quarrel with his friend and admirer, who, however, 
in replying hit upon a very odd illustration :—*I could not 
refrain from returning to the subject. Countries which had 
refused to relinquish their faith were less prosperous, he in- 
sisted, than those who placidly followed the Royal Reformers 
in Germany and England. Perhaps they were; but worldly 
prosperity was the last test I expected to hear him apply to 
the merits of a people. If this was to be a test, the Jews left 
the Reformers a long way in the rear.” There are many 
wealthy Jews, but the Jews as a nation are probably the 
poorest of the peoples. The enormous majority, now living 
in Russia and Eastern Europe, hardly earn the barest means 
of subsistence; while they do not own the great estate usually 
called a country. The Jews may be repaid yet for their 
fidelity to their convictions, but certainly prosperity has 
not come to them. It seemed coming once in Spain, but 
they were expelled. This remark is wonderfully Carlylese 
both in its accurate insight and in its transcendental vitupera- 
tion :—“ Our Downing Street, you may depend upon it, has 
no tyrannous intention of ‘governing the Antipodes’ or of 
governing or encountering it at all, except to keep its own 
poor skin out of trouble, and be a conspicuously floating dead 
dog amid the general universe of such. That is very certain 
to me.” 








Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton’s paper in the Fortnightly on 
“ Old-Age Pensions ” should be read by all who are interested 
in the subject. His idea is that all schemes as yet proposed 
will fail, and are, indeed, vulnerable schemes, inasmuch as the 
poor can use their savings to better purpose than providing 
for oldage. He proposes, instead, to help the poor by allowing 
them to buy inalienable incomes from a State office, each 
buyer fixing amount (up to a certain figure) and date of com- 
mencement as he pleases, and paying in proportion. He 
would thus come into possession of an inalienable “ property,” 
and would be secure against pecuniary ruin :— 


“There can be no doubt that such a form of saving as is here 
suggested will be far more attractive to a working man than any 
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proposed by the schemes we have considered. Instead of post- 
poning the enjoyment of his savings until he arrives at old-age, 
he can, if he will, make the return commence at any time of life. 
He is not restricted to any special amount or to any special date 
in his instalments. He need not even decide beforehand the date 
at which the payment of the annuity shall commence. So long 
as he is a contributor, his payments, with their accumulations, 
will be credited to him, and when trouble comes, or when he so 
elects, he will begin to receive such weekly allowance as the total 
sum represents at his age. He may put aside, when and how he 
is able so to do, and everything that he so puts aside will ulti- 
mately come to him in the shape of an annuity, which will be safe 
from all ills of fortune.” 

That is really an able suggestion, which, as it costs the State 
nothing, might be tried through the post-offices at once.——Sir 
Robert Ball, the astronomer, thinks that in about five million 
years there will not be heat enough on the earth to sustain life. 
He gives scientific reasons for his statement, which is, of course, 
valuable chiefly to the philosopher. Practically, if the world 
can last five millions of years, it for us lasts for ever ; but philo- 
sophically, if man must perish in that time, and has no other life, 
he is, whether collectively or individually, a mere ephemeris. 
—tThe Rev. R. Haweis has been staying in Morocco, and sees, 
like everybody else, that the Empire is going to pieces. His 
solution is to divide Morocco between England and France, the 
dividing-line being the Lebon River, the French solatium 
for any imaginary claims being the possession of Syria. We 
fear that is a little dreamy just now; but it is true that 
Morocco to France, and Tangier to Great Britain, is the only 
solution of the Morocco question as yet visibly possible —— 
Madame Adam’s discourse on “ Woman’s Place in Modern 
Life” will not altogether please her emancipated sisters. 
She believes that men and women must work together, and 
while adjuring men to give women more “ civic rights,” adjures 
women to train their minds more seriously, so as to enter into, 
or at least comprehend, men’s pursuits. That is very sensible ; 
but should not the mental improvement precede the grant of 
“rights”? The following sentence is wise, more wise than 
many would expect from Madame Adam :—“ One of woman’s 
chief duties at the present hour is to strive to defend her male 
children against the excess of mere education, apart from the 
sphere of home influence. The prevailing masculine tendency 
is to transform the youthful brain into a mere thinking- 
machine, which takes no account of the claims of sentiment 
or the higher attractions of the ideal, under the pretext that 
the ideal is not a thing reducible to logic.” “ Ouida,” in 
“Death and Pity,” displays a fine feeling for animals; but 
what courage she must have to place her own thoughts upon 
the subject beside the infinitely more delicate hints of sym- 
pathy which she translates from Pierre Loti, who seems to us 
to make only the mistake of Landseer in giving to the animals 
he protects or pets eyes a little too human. His suggestion 
that animals do not merely fear death, but fear it because 
they have no future, is finely put, but is inherently artificial. 
We have no reason to read such a thought into a cat. Mr. 
Mackenzie pleads strongly for the Mombasa Railway as fatal to 
the slave-trade, and incidentally mentions a new fact, that the 
Arab dealers are willing to allow all slaves to ransom themselves 
for £3 10s. apiece, which work on the railway would allow 
them readily to earn. The slavery question, then, in East Africa 
is not complicated by any enormous sum required as compen- 
sation. The Arabs have, moreover, signed treaties probibiting 
them from catching or buying slaves among the members of 
any tribe which has accepted British protection —Mr. 
Greenwood holds that Lord Hartington, when advising the 
Queen in 1880, was perfectly loyal to Mr. Gladstone, but was 
perhaps less loyal to his country, many of his colleagues re- 
garding Mr. Gladstone’s return with ill-concealed appre- 
hension. We should say that even if this were so, Lord 
Hartington was patriotic. He knew that Mr. Gladstone was 
inevitable, and surely his duty, if, as Mr. Greenwood says, he 
dreaded the erratic genius of his chief, was to add to 
that chief’s Cabinet all the moderating force he could. To 
denounce Mr. Gladstone was impossible and useless, and to 
stand aside was futile. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Of late, a good deal of liveliness has been imported into the 
Monthly Packet (A. D. Innes and Co.) Thus, in the April number 
there is the commencement, under the title of “Jeanie: a 
‘Friendly’ Girl,” of what promises to be an exceptionally good 








Scotch story. tn events, both J eanie, who insists on 
her mistress as “ the wumman 0’ the hoose,” and that indulgent 
mistress herself, are admirable sketches. Miss Yonge’s work j 

always good and careful, and her excursion into natural hist : 
under the title of “An Old Woman’s Outlook,” is readable m4 
not too scientific. We must confess, however, that her « Camel 

from English History ” have become a trifle wearisome. Pr 
the generally interesting articles, “Astronomy without a Tele. 
scope,” “ Studies in the Iliad,” and “ Mrs. Tom-Tit’s < At- “ 
are deserving of special notice. 

The most notable of the April contents of the Century is ash 

§ ort 
paper by Mr. Edmund Gosse on that very promising American 
man of letters, Mr. Wolcott Balestier, who recently died before 
he had completed his thirtieth year. Mr. Gosse’s article is in 
some respects too elaborate and too dainty, but it is eminently 
sympathetic. Mr. Gosse makes the very remarkable statement 
that ‘‘ Mr. Balestier’s ambition on landing, an obscure youth, in an 
England which had never heard of him, was no less than to 
conquer a place of influence in the centre of English literary 
society. Within three years he had positively succeeded ip 
gaining such a position, and was daily strengthening it. There 
has been no such recent invasion of London; he was not merely, 
as we used to tell him, ‘ one of our conquerors,’ but the most suc- 
cessful of them all.” This is what is vulgarly known as “a large 
order,” and indeed, until the public see the posthumous writings 
of Mr. Balestier, they may well pause before accepting such an 
éloge as accurate criticism. The time has not yet come for pro- 
nouncing an opinion on “The Nanlakha,” the story by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mr. Balestier, which is now running in the 
Century itself. Some of the miscellaneous articles in this April 
number are very good,—in particular, “Our Common Roads,” by 
Mr. Isaac B. Potter. But, on the whole, the number is dull, 

A sketch of the new military Peer, Lord Roberts, by Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes, will probably be considered the most generally 
interesting paper in the new number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine. Mr. Forbes not only writes with his usual cavalry- 
charge vigour, but he is able to throw some personal light— 
such as that contained in a conversation with Sir George 
Campbell—upon Lord Roberts’s early career. This number of 
the English Illustrated is remarkable for the miscellaneous articles 
rather than for the fiction it contains. Mr. Norris makes a not 
unskilful but yet rather a tame beginning with his new story, “A 
Deplorable Affair ;” and “A Middy Hero” is surely cruelly, not 
to say unnecessarily, tragic. Mr. Joseph Hatton, however, finds 
a great deal that is interesting to say about cocoa, and Mr. Joseph 
Bennett about certain singers of the day, including Madame 
Albani, Madame Patey, Miss Macintyre, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr, 
Santley. Altogether, this is one of the brightest of recent 
numbers of the English Illustrated. 

The Newbery House Magazine is now recognised as one of the 
organs of the Church of England. There are several articles in 
the April number dealing with questions of a more or less burning 
character,—such as “The Church and the Labour Movement,” 
“Mr. Gladstone and the Colonial Episcopate,” and “ Declaratory 
Acts and the Reform of Convocation.” The writer of the first 
thinks that the Church has now a great opportunity for lifting 
up her voice against the present fratricidal strife between labour 
and capital, and even suggests the “ summoning of a special Pan- 
Anglican Synod at Lambeth, and there speaking urbi et orbi in no 
uncertain voice.” Equally interesting, though less controversial 
papers, are “Gray’s Inn,” “ Leaves from the History of the Guilds 
of the City of London,” and “ Déllinger, Newman, and Nicanor,” 
the last by an arch-priest of the Russian Church. The fiction, 
particularly the almost Norrisian ‘‘ No Compromise,” is much above 
the average of that given in ordinary magazines. 

For once, the Leisure Hour is rather dull. The liveliest article 
is Mr. Massingham’s on the Standard newspaper, which gives a 
considerable amount of information that cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by those (and they are legion) who delight in getting 
behind the scenes of anonymity. Mr. Weyman’s “ Egyptian 
Sketches,” and Mrs. Ernest Hart’s “The Great Earthquake in 
Japan,” will also repay perusal. Mr. Weyman is undoubtedly a 
master of style. 

The new number of that very unpretentious little quarterly, 
the Foreign Church Chronicle and Review, contains a number of 
readable papers, but none that can be said to be of first-rate 
importance. ‘here is a good deal of rather out-of-the-way in- 
formation in the present instalment of “The Later Jansenism,” 
which concludes with what those who know anything of present- 
day Catholicism in France will admit to be the very pertinent 
query :—‘‘ Has M. Loyson made any steady and persistent effort 
to attach to himself the Petite Eglise in the Isére and La 
Vendée ?” 

All that can well be said of a periodical which is so decidedly 
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rofessional as the Law Magazine and Review, is that it sustains 
a reputation by dealing with almost every variety of legal 
topic. The latest number contains three excellent papers on «A 
New Departure in the Law of Bailments,” “ Private International 
Law of Divorce,” and “ Foreign Maritime Laws.” 

When it is said of The Heretic (Charlton Tucker, Leamington), 
that it is “ opposed to Jesuitry and Ritualistic Mummery,” it 
is hardly necessary to add that it is distinguished by plain 
speaking about a number of such subjects as the Confessional. 
Happily, however, some of the miscellaneous papers, such as 
«The Microbe” and “ Fancy Tales,” will be found readable. The 
April number also contains a useful supplement in the shape of a 
Norwegian vocabulary, “ with some valuable sentences and hints 
on Norway and Norskfolk.” It will puzzle the ordinary reader, 
however, to discover why a vocabulary like this should be given 
as a supplement to such a periodical as The Heretic. 


Two Doges of Venice. By Alethea Weil. (The Chiswick Press.) 
—The “ two Doges ” are Tomaso Mocenigo and Francesco Foscari. 
Mocenigo, born in 1343, became Doge in 1413, and held his power 
for ten years. The most important events of his reign were the 
naval victory of Gallipoli (May 29th, 1416) and the conquest of 
Friuli, two years afterwards. Francesco Foscari represented an 
opposite policy, change as against conservatism, a policy which 
for a time was crowned with success; but before his long reign 
came toan end (it began in 1423, and ended in 1457), the greatness 
of Venice had begun to wane. Miss Weil has studied the records 
of the period carefully, and though disclaiming any intention to 
write a complete history of Venice during the half-century covered 
by the two reigns, has certainly made a valuable contribution 
towards it. We notice a misprint on p. 16, the “u” in domui 
being changed into an “n.” 

The Story of the Hills. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. (Seeley 
and Co.)—Mr. Hutchinson divides his book into two parts, “ The 
Mountains as They Are,” and “ How the Mountains were Made.” 
The discussion on “J'he Uses of Mountains,” and on “ Mountain 
Plants and Animals,” will be found particularly interesting. In 
his second part, our author finds himself, of course, on ground 
somewhat less firm. “The Making of the Mountains” takes us 
back to a very remote past, and conjecture, though not unhelped 
by much circumstantial evidence, has to be largely employed. 
Mr. Hutchinson has studied his subject carefully, and has a 
decided gift of popular exposition. 

With my Friends. By Brander Matthews. (Longmans.)—Here 
we have six “ tales told in partnership,” prefaced by a dissertation 
on “The Art and Mystery of Collaboration.” This is very 
interesting. Collaboration is, to some temperaments (the jealous 
being certainly excluded), both useful and agreeable. The fact of 
the great development of ideas which often takes place from 
“talking over” a subject is a most weighty consideration. To do 
this with an outsider is useful; to do it with a collaborator is 
most fertile of good results. And Mr. Matthews is quite right 
that where the union of wits has been “a true marriage,” “ any 
endeavour to sift out the contributions of one collaborator from 
that of his fellow is futile.’ Sometimes, even when the collabora- 
tion has been of the slightest kind, this is true. Who can tell by 
criticism the work of Brome and Fenton in the translation of the 
Odyssey? Yet the arrangement lowered the merit of the whole. 
Two tales are written in concert with Mr. H.C. Bunner, two with 
Mr. W. H. Pollock, one with Mr. G. H. Knopp, and one with Mr. 
F. Anstey. “Edged Tools,” is a particularly powerful specimen of 

the weird kind. 


Women and their Work. By Veva Karsland. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Miss Karsland gives us, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, between fifty and sixty chapters on various kinds of 
work with which women may empley themselves. Very practical 
and useful they appear to be, and the choice is by no means small. 
Some are, indeed, a little out of the way; the “ manicurist’s,” for 
instance, is not a profession which it would be a good speculation 
to take up ; and some which it would be invidious to name could 
hardly be recommended. But in such vocations as “ dress- 
making,” “ type-writing,” “ wood-carving,” &c., there is plenty of 
eligible employment to be found. (As to type-writing, why does 
Miss Karsland commit herself to the rash statement that 
“clergymen generally write unintelligibly, even to themselves ” ?) 
We are glad to find our author not delusively hopeful about 
“ authoresses.” 


The Abbots of Tavistock. By the Rev. D. P. Alford. (Brendon and 
Son, Plymouth.)—Mr. Alford has followed an example growing 
happily more and more common among our parochial clergy, and 
has devoted no little time and trouble to the antiquities of his 
cure. And he has found help where it ought to be found, in a 
wealthy landowner. The late Duke of Bedford undertook the 





cost of having these papers, originally published in the parish J 





magazine, reprinted in book-form, and his successor has “fully 
endorsed his father’s generous offer.” This is all as it should 
be. Mr. Alford goes beyond the Abbey history, giving some 
particulars about the town before the foundation, and since the 
dissolution. The Abbey was founded in the tenth century by 
Ordulf, brother-in-law of Edgar the Peaceable, was wasted by 
the Danes, and restored, it is probable, in 1000. At the 
Dissolution, its possessions were valued at £902 (a sum that may 
probably be multiplied at least by ten to raise it up to the 
modern equivalent). The last Abbot, John Peryn, received 
a pension of £100; the Prior, £10; the seventeen monks, 
sums varying from £8 to £5 6s. 8d.; and two novices, £2 
each. The deposed Abbot acted as priest of the Jesus Chapel, 
surviving the Dissolution thirteen years. The lands went to 
Lord Russell for a quite inadequate consideration. The long list 
of manors and advowsons that are included in the grant is, indeed 
remarkable. Much of the Church patronage thus granted seems 
to have been since alienated, but four of the benefices still in the 
gift of the Dukes of Bedford may be traced up to this grant. It 
is characteristic of the time that the vicarage of Tavistock got 
nothing. Mrs. Bray, a well-known novelist, who died in extreme 
old age in 1883, was the wife of a Vicar of Tavistock. To the 
present Vicar we owe this valuable volume. 

Arum Field. By Mrs. Jerome Mercier. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—Arum Field is a young lady of a romantic turn 
of mind who falls in love with a minor poet. The poet, un- 
happily, turns out to be anything but respectable. He will not 
do anything to help his family beyond writing melancholy verses 
of indifferent quality ; he loses money by gambling ; he forges to 
make up his losses. All this is a little hard on a numerous and 
generally respectable class. Arum, so called from her resemblance 
to a lily, is rather foolish. She should not have accepted “the 
little volume bound in green and gold” from a stranger in the 
train. Nor afterwards does she behave much more wisely. How- 
ever, she is too pretty and good to be allowed, at least in the 
world of fiction, to come to any harm. The tale is readable; but 
Mrs. Mercier should have known that the time for significant 
names (as “ Lord Sharpace,” for a gambling nobleman) is gone by. 

Egyptian Science. By V. E. Johnson, B.A. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—Mr. Johnson has much that is curious and in- 
teresting to tell us on the subject of his book. The astronomical 
use, for instance, of the Great Pyramid, both as regards what it 
did and what it might have done, makes a curious chapter in the 
history of human knowledge. Among other topics treated of are 
Egyptian mathematics, engineering (which consisted, indeed, 
chiefly, as Mr. Johnson points out, in the unlimited and, it may 
be added, unscrupulous use of human labour), chemistry, and 
medicine. 

The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. Bastable, LL.D. (Methuen 
and Co.)—This volume, belonging to the series of “Social Ques- 
tions of To-Day,” is substantially an examination of the “ Free- 
trade v. Protection” question, with treatment of the cognate 
matters of “ Bounties,” “ Reciprocity,” “ Retaliation,” &c. Dr. 
Bastable is a thorough-going Free-trader. He would not interfere 
even with bounties. They are, he thinks, for the benefit of the 
importing nation. On the fascinating scheme of “commercial 
federation ” he is more reserved. “ It is a matter of deliberation,” 
he says, adopting the words of Adam Smith; but he does not con- 
ceal his opinion that it would not be advisable. He argues, 
indeed, for “local confederation,” but beyond this thinks that 
“nothing can be advantageously done in the direction of com- 
mercial union.” Whether there are not non-economical con- 
siderations which would outweigh the economical argument, is 
another matter. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—-@—— 


Baden-Powell (B. H.), Land Systems of British India, 3 vols. (Oxford Press) 63/0 
Bronght Together: Stories by ‘‘ Rita,” cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Calthrop (G.), St. Paul: a Study, er 8vo ..(Home Words Office) 1/6 
Crawford (F. M.), The Three Fates, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ............seeceeee Macmillan) 31/6 
Deccan (H.), Light in the Offing, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor, Latin and Eng (K. Paul & Co.) 7.6 
Distant (W. L.), Naturalist in the Transvaal, 8V0 ........:.::ccceeeceeeeeses (Porter) 21/0 
Egosophy, by the Author of ‘‘ The Prigment,” i2mo.... .(K, Paul & os} 3/6 
Folliott (T.), Temple of Man, 12mo (Stock) 3/6 
Garnett (R.), Chaplet from the Greek Anthology, cr 8vo ....... (Unwin) 3/6 
Gill (T. H.), Why I Belong to the Church of England, 12mo ............ (Stock) 2/6 
Groves (J. P.), Some Notable Generals, 80 .........s00.2-00 (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Hatch (E.), Concordance to Septuagint, Part I., 4to...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Heine (H.), Works, Vols. V. and VI., trans. by G. Leland, cr8vo (Heinemann) 10/ 
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Hope (A.), Mr. Witt’s Widow, cr 8vo.... ....(Innes) 6/0 
Jenkinson (A.), Modern Disciple, er 8vo ..(Nisbet) 5.0 
Karadja (Princess), Etiacelles, 8vo....... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Kniepp (S.), My Water-Cure Tested, cr 8vo.... oi .1.. (Grevel) 6/0 
Lacordaire, Thoughts and Teachings of, cr 8VO ...........:0002+- necsesccecnnes (Gill) 3/6 
Lemore (C.), Covenant with the Dead, 3 vols. cr 8yo ..... (Griffith & Farran) 31/6 
Little (J. K.), Journey of Life, cr 8V0 .........secccecersecceecerssreeeeeseeeses S. Low) 3/6 
" 


Lowrie (J. N.), Doll’s Garden-Party, cr 8vo.... 





Lynch (H.), Daughters of Men, cr 8V0..........0+..- scesereeseeereeseeees (Heinemann) 3,6 
Mackenzie (H.), Modern Science Unlocking the Bible, cr 8vo 
Owen (J. A.), Within an Hour of London Town, cr 8vo 
Paris a5 It 18, roy SV0 sscssssersersescesvereanree sereensetsenrerseeces. os 


sash (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
sersesseeeee(BE@ntano) 10/6 
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Payne (1.), Lecture on History of Education, 8v0 .....0...ccseeeeeeee (Longmans) 10/6 
Petavel (E.), Problem of Immortality, cr 8vo ..(E. Stock) 10/0 
Powell (3. G.), American Siberia, CF Bv0 ..........0..- .corccsccrcccssvsscoes voves (Gay) 3/6 
Rawson (R. W.), Gospel Narrative of the Life of Christ . (Griffith & Farran) 5/ 

Rees (f.), Customs: Comparative Duties of Australian Culonies (Robertson) 10/6 












Rond (FE. A.), Knight that Smote the Dragon, cr 8vO .............c0-0008 (Nisbet) 2/6 
Spurgeon (C, H.), Messages tu the Multitude. cr 8vo ................. .. (8. Low) 3/6 
Spurgeon (C. H ), Sermons, “ Contemporary Pulpit,” VIIT....(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Stables (G ), Friends of Homestead, &c.. 3 vols.cr 8vo ......... (Bellows)—each 3/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Across the Piain, cr 8v0.......00....... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Stone (E.), Old Order and the New, Cr 8V0........c.ccccscesseeceeseeceuees (O‘iphant) 2/6 
Wilson (J. H.), Za'moxis, and other Poems, cr 8v0_ .............e0e00e-0 (Stock) 3/6 
Wordsworth (C,), Primary Witness to the Truth, er 8vo .(Lonemans) 7/6 


Wrightson (J.), Live-Stock, cr 8vo....... ETE AOE SoM Dee APRS WAN. (Cassell) 2/6 








66 99 | Messrs. Liberty invite a visit of inspection 
a | B E R - Y | of their Spring deliveries (Season 1892) of 
DECORATIVE | CHINTZES and CRETONNES 


|for Curtains, Farvitare-Covering:, and Up- 
FURNISHING | holsterv Draperies. 


FABRICS. | In Fastern, Old English, and “ Liberty” 


= | Colourings, and exclusive registered designs. 
NEW SPRING PATTERNS | Prices from 91, per yard, 32 inches wide, to 
POST-FREE. 


' 7s, 6d. per yard, 50 inches wide 
LIBERTY and CoO., 


; REGENT SIREET: ONDON, w. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


‘MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED, PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured mw! this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 











This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 

‘ increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 

stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 

5 H Oo R 7 vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 

If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 

spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes,” now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
cases of d: fective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500.000. FAS PETUTION, 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


SIGHT. 











——_____. » 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the b i ‘ 

from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Gottes ‘ Sane with freedom 
mixtures of these. ? i erino, and 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE oF CLOTHING.» 


IUustrated Price-List of full range of Cellul ds, wi Tp he Lancet, 
- jp trey sent po gree “a = Country 
OBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY,C 
OLLVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STRERT TOR Se EO. 








QOXLORD SUMMER MEETING, AUGUST, 1992 

_, SPECIAL BIOLOGICAL COURSE for BEGINNERS (an Introdu det i 
the Study of Life, and spesially of Nervous Organism). Totroductory pee Meh 
Professor Burdou Sanéerson. Two Lectures by Mr, E. B. Titchener on oe by 
and MATTER” Three weeks’ Practical Instruct’on (daily lecture follow rhe 
three hours’ laboratory work and three hours’ library work) by Mr, J B a by 
(Botanv), Mr. Chalmers Mitchell (Zoology and Embryology), and Dr Lt 
Hill (Physiology). Weekly Seminar for discussion of essays, Tnly ooh ne 
August 8th, Introductory; August 9t4 to 15th, Single Calls; August 16th to 2 4 
Cells in Tissues ; August 22nd to 26th, Development and Structure of N » 2st, 
System, Fee, includinz aimission to other parts of the Summer Meet _ 
Limited to 40 Students. Two Scholarships of £3.—Apply for tickets et * 
June 1th, to SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Oxford, ts, Lefore 








TALY and SICILY.—EXHIBITION of WATER 
in eee a See % hago at ROBERT DUNTHORYE'S. 
The Rembrandt He allery, 5 Vigo Street, W. From 10 to 6. isaton. in? 
cluding Catalogue, One Shilling. , saa “ Admission, in. 


RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 
(Ladies’ Division). 
THIRTY-SECOND SE:SION, 1891-92, 


Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial instruction, Privat 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientise Calman 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for practical education. Faculties of Fine 
Arts, Letters, Music, &c, Distioguished Instructors. 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee, Particulars in the Library. 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. iad 














THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
SUMMER TERM OPENS MONDAY, April 23th. 


I.—MECHANICAL COURSE. 
II.—C1IVIL ENGINE®#RING SECTION, 
II!,—COLUNIAL DIVISION, For Preliminary Practical Training of young men 
for Colonial life. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING.—Marine and Mining Divisions. 

Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crysta? 
Palace. F K. I. SUENTON, F.R. Hist.8., 
Superintendent, Educational Department. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM. 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. Frenchcon- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts, 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Addresy,, first, “* MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
38t HaGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
CUOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The new buildings are capable of uccommodating 200 Scholars. 
School-Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE 
of FEES: four to six guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding-Honse- 
arrangement:, apply to the Head-Mistress,—Prospeatuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary—NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 26th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, April 25th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. ROSSELI, Secretary. 

















i AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1892. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and date i to suit 
the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the Spread Tagle Office, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, 
and at Messrs. Gaze and Son’s Office, 142 Strand, W.C., as well as at the Rail- 
way Statlons. 

On THURSDAY, APRIL lith, a SPECIAL EXPRESS will leave Willesden at 
2.45 p.m. for Bletchley, Northampton, Rugby, Trent Valley Stations, and 
Stafford. The 4.10 p.m. Express from Euston to Kendal will be extended to 
Windermere, and have a connection to Morecamhe. SPECIAL EXPRESSES 
will leave Euston at 4.20 and 6.50 pm. for Birmingham, calling at Willesden, 
Rugby, Coventry, and Stechford. 

On the same date the 12.0 Midnight Train from Euston will be extenled from 
Warrington to Preston on Good Friday Morning, as on ordinary week-days. 

On G°OD FRIDAY, APRIL 15th, the 5.15 a.m. Newspaper Express Train 
from London (Euston Station) will run to Northampton, Rugbv, Nuneaton, 
Tamworth, Lichfield, Rugeley, Crewe, Birmingham, Stafford, Shrewsbury, 
Warrington, Runcorn, Liverpool, Manchester, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, 
Carnforth, Oxenho'me, Kendal. Windermere, Tebay, Penrith Carlisle, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen. A Train will leave Manchester at 
9.30 a.m, for Wigan, where passengers for Preston and the North can join the 
Newspaper Train. 

On FRIDAY NIGHT and SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 15th and 16th, 
the 11.41 p.m. and 125 a.m. Trains from Carlisle will run as usual, The 12.5 a.m. 
will call at Oxenholme and Carnforth. 


The _other trains generally on Good Friday will run as on Sunday, with the 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JENN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADEMARK. application to 


- DENT and Cod, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





p 40 am. Crewe to Holyhead, 11.40 a.m. Holyhead and 
Chester, which will not be run. 

On SATURDAY, APRIL 16th. and on EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 13th, 
passengers for the 12 0 noon and 4.0 p.m. will !eave Euston at 12.10 noon and 4.10 
p.m. respectively. The 4.30 p.m. Train will not be ran; passengers will be 
conveyed by the 5.0 p.m., except those for Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, and 
the G.N. line, who must on these dates travel by the 3.15 p.m. train from Euston. 
The Dining Sa oons between London and Liverpool, and London and Manchester, 
will not be ran on Saturday or Monday, April 16th and 18th. 

For further particulars, see Spec’al Notices issued by the Company. 





Euston Station, April, 1892. G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 
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RICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OYAL AG CIRENCESTER. 
tharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
eS Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
ry-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
articulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 


Established ay 
Agents, Sire and Dai 
‘ Iture and Dat 
in Agrerospectus, with P 








For Prospectraction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ComgSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892. 
oYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

: er pon toa Ren in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
Engimnitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
be admitted ‘ments in the indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
eu Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 


Se enacenenen 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


JHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a yorr, and six of £50 a year) 
t Loy ad jn three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
7 Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of evtry, 
pet farther particulars, apply to J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation, facing south; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination bezins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 

of £30 for three years, and TWO HOUSE SOSHOLARSHIPS, will be com- 
eted foron MAY 3rd. Open to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next —For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills will be in London in 
April. Address, 31 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 





























K DUCATION—Highly recommended First-Class 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





OURNEMOUTH (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 

M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 

BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, S. Michael’s Vicarage. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 








ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
lland 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 
Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on WEDNESDAY, May 11th.—Head-Master: Rev F. B. WEST- 
CUTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cawb., and for eight years Assistant-Master at 
Rugby.—C: mmanications about admission of Boarders to be addressed either to 
Mr. WESTCUTT, at Rugby, or to any of the House-Masters, at Sherborne. 





SUMMER TERM, 1892. 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on THURSDAY, May 5th A limited number of Boarders 
tec.ived,—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR and THREE SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on June 29tb. One Scholarship will 

he awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 
Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 








N ENGLISH LADY, having a pleasant house on the 

coast of Normandy, in sheltered locality, would be glad to take charge of 

TWO or THREK delicate CHILDREN, or a family of young orphans,—Adéress, 
“A.,” care of E, Hemingway, Fsq., Bank Chamters, Batley, Yorks. 





St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 2nd. 


In October their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINOESS of WALE3 
have graciously consented to LAY the FOUNDATION-STONE of the NEW 
BUILDING, which by their permission, is to ba called the “ OLARENCE 
MEMORIAL WING H.8.H, PRINCK GEORGE of WALES has also kindly 
promise’ to become President of the Hospital. 

Land in Praed Street, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought, and 
arrangements are now being made to build—(l) a new Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment—(2) a Resideatial College for Stadents—(3) new Special Wards—(4) a 
Nurses’ Home, and—(5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. This wil! add 
100 beds to the Hospital. The estimated cost of this great addition to the 
Hospital and School is £100,000, 

In September there will be an Examination for Eatranze Scholarships in 
Natural Science in value from 50 to 10) guineas, for which Students who enter 
in May are eligible to compete. 





HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physician—Sir Edward Sieveking. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8. A, Lane, Mr. i. Spencer Smith. 
Physicians—Dr, Broadbent, Dr, Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Phillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 
Surgeons—Mr. Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Sileock, Mr. J. E. Lane. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S. 
jar Accoucheur to Out Patients—Dr. Montagu Handfield-Jones. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr, Critchett and Mr. Juler. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. Field. 
Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Scanes Spicer. 
Anssthetist—Mr, Henry Davis, 


OTHER LECTURERS in the SCHOOL. 

Physiology, Dr. Waller; Chemistry, Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S., and Mr. Leon, 

Se. ; Science Tutor, Dr. Bottomley. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Students received at a charge of £60 for the academic year. Warden: E. W. 
ROUGHTON, M.D. and B.S, Lond., F.R.C.S, to whom applications for 
admission should be made. 


The School Secretary, Mr, F. H. MADDEN, will forward the Prospectus on 


application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement 
to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 
diseases. The po age age annually. At the next election one of the pre- 
sent scholars may be eligible for reappointment.—Applications may be made at 
any time before the end of April, by letter, addressed to the CLERK of the COM- 
a Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be 
obtained. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum. The Examination will be held at Centerbury and «at Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STiEET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
Theology : The Rev. Canon ELWYN, Principal, 
I. DEPARTMEN " cof LANGUAGES. 
Hall Griffin, B.A.—E: glish Literatur», ‘‘eventeenth Century ; Milton. 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Sc.—French Writers, Nineteenth Century. 
C. Merk, Ph.D.—Germin Poems and Novels, Nineteenth Century. 
L. Ricci, B.A.—Dante s ‘* Purzatorio.” 
G. C. Warr, M.A.—Virvil’s ‘* Aeneid,’”’ Book VI. 
H. F. Wilson, M.A.—The Greek Lyric Poets. 
FASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 27th. 
For Syllabus, apply to Mis CROUDACF, La¢y-Resident. 











ss TUITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of 

20 years’ successful experience, receives EIGHT PUPILS, under 15 
years, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life. Great educational 
advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a refined Christian 
home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Terms, £75 a year. Cricket, 
tennis, > elie sea-bathing.—Address, ‘‘ CLERICUS,” 22 Merrick Square, 
London, 8.E. 


ECTOR of ANGERSLEIGH, SOMERSET, takes 

THREE PUPILS, delicate boys, or not suited for Public School. Levely, 

healthy country, on borders of Devon. Long experience; excallent references. 
—Inclusive terms, £80. 








O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &e.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation - 13 miles from London.—_SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 











{OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—Miss BARLOW takes 
TWENTY-FIVE PUPILS (boarders), who receive a FIRST-CLASS 
Modern EDUCATION, with most careful training. House on hillside, facing 
sea, but in own grounds and sheltered. Climate dry, mild, bracing ; helpful to 
delicate girls. —For Prospectus, reference, &c., apply to Miss BARLOW, Coed 
Pella. 


VXETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 

for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on APRIL 12th and 13th. The School 

Exhibitions to the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., amount to £700a 
year,—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. PHILPOTT, B.A. Oxon., re- 

ceives a few delicate or backward BOYS to prepare for Public Schools. 

‘Ten years’ experience. Large house and playground, amongst pines; Bathing ; 

Riding lessons. A Matron assists Mrs. Philpott.—Helidon, Brankzome Park, 
Bournemonth. 
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GAY AND BIRD'S LIST. 


Now ready at all Libraries, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8v0, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The AMERICAN SIBERIA; or, Fourteen 


Years’ Experience in a Southern Convict Camp. By J. C. PowELL. 
Spectator.—* His experiences are extremely well written, modest, and full of 
interesting and often fascinating incidents.” 





AMERICAN AUTHORS SERIES. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IL, now ready at all Libraries. 


SUNSET PASS. By Captain Charles King, 


Author of “The Deserter,” ‘‘ Dunraven Ranch,” &c. 
Vol. I., SECOND EDITION, at all Libraries. 


ON the HEIGHTS of HIMALAY. By A. 


Van pER Nartuen. An Exciting Theosophical Novel. 





Crown 8vo, with 8 charming Photogravures by E. H. Garrett, and Portrait of 
Lowell in 1842, with long curls and deep linen collar, tastefully bound, 63. net. 


The VISION of SIR LAUNFAL. By James 


RusseELtt LOWELL. 


Crown 8vo, 62 spirited Illustrations by Howard Pyle, quaintly bound in rough 
calf, 7. 6d. net. 


The ONE-HOSS SHAY. With its Companion 


Poems, ‘‘ HOW the OLD HORSE WON the BET,’ and ‘“‘ The BROOM- 
STICK TRAIN.” 


WALT WHITMAN.—Send for Catalogue of his Works, post-free. 


GAY and BIRD, 27 King William Street, Strand, London. 








A. D. INNES AND 6Go., 


$1 and 82 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, wo 
NEW BOOKS, 


By the Rev. Canon I. GREGORY SMITH. 


The RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTICISm 
Large crown 8vo, 14s. g 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
By Mrs. MACQUOID, ; 
MAISIE DERRICK: a Novel. 
crown 8yo, price 21s, 
Basi, ELLO’S 1 by a NEW WRITER. 
Wuite. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4 SOMANOR. By Roma 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FATHER STAFFORD.” 

MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale 
By AntHony Hope. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, s 
By ESME STUART. 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND: a Novel. 1 vol, 


crown Svo, 63. [Ready April 20th, 





2 vols, 
[Now ready, 


CN ow ready, 











AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities penn by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 














IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
ours, PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 

Potten MEATS. Also, 

FS8=xcz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

















CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OvtTsIDE PaGr, TWELVE GuINEAS, 










ee £1010 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page.... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column ...... 115 0 
Quarter-Column ........,.ccceeeeeee . O17 6 
ComPaANIEs, 
Ontelds Pawo. .osereressoccsissosses wo £14 1h 0 
ERMAD LARS: ccsscsvsvesienessers soosose 22 12 O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’ 
18s, per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 








NOTICE—In future, the Inprx to the “ SpecTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
eh, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 918. APRIL, 1892, 23. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 


On our Army. By General Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., G.C.B. 


DIANA: THE HisToRY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. 7-9, 
Personal Names. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL, 
Montrose AND Dr. GARDINER, 


Tur Conquest OF Dona Jacopa, By Gertrude 
Atherton. 


Tur CHILD AND THE SAVAGE: A STUDY OF PRIMI- 
TIVE Man, 


Aw AFRICAN EXPLORER: THE LATE COLONEL J, A. 
Grant, O.B. 


Srx rn ALava-FLow: AN ADVENTURE IN TENERIFFE. 
History or SMALL HOLDINGS. 
Tur PROGRESS OF THE SESSION. 

Witiram Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW; 


No. 348, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
April 13th. 


1. ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 

2. CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 

38. AN APOLOGY FOR IsLAM. 

4, THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 

5. LONDON IN THE Past, 

6. SNAKES. 

7. Dean BurGon. 

8. THe FreENcH DECADENCE. 

9. STATE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE. 

10, Nava Poticy AND NaTIONAL DEFENCE. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready for APRIL (Vol. II. No. 2), 
THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 


Containing important Reviews, by Principal Rarny, 
on Gore’s Bampton Lectures ; Professor MACALISTER, 
on Max Miller’s * Anthropological Religion ;” Pro- 
fessor WARFIELD, on Harris’s ‘‘ Texts and Studies ;” 
Professor A. B. Davipson, on Bevan’s ‘* Daniel ;’’ 
Principal Cave, on Milligan’s Baird Lectures; also 
Reviews by Professors Dops, Davison, SKINNER, 
Durr, IveRAcH, ALLAN, MENZIES, KENNEDY, Larp- 
LAW, ORR, CAMERON, Simon, &c., &c. 


Published Quarterly, 1s. 6d.; Annual Prepaid Sub- 
scription, 6s. _ 


“For keeping English readers in touch with the 
latest productions of theological writers, the Critical 
Review easily holds the first place.”—Church Times. 


Edinburgh: T, and T, Cuark, 38 George Street. 


London: Srmpxtn, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
a on ——— to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL, 1892, 


How TO FEDERATE THE Empire. By Sir Charles 
parRers Bart., G.C.M.G., &c., High Commissioner 
for Canada. 

PROSPECTS OF MARRIAGE FOR WomEN. By Miss 
Clara E, Collet. 

CuIcaGo AND ITs ExuiBiTion. By Sir H. T. Wood, 
Secretary to the Royal Commission. 

Lorp Lyrron’s Rank IN LITERATURE, By Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. 

VEGETABLE DiET. By Lady Paget. 

THE Story OF GIFFORD AND Keats. By Professor 
David Masson. 

THE ATTACK ON THE CREDIT OF AUSTRALASIA. By 

. M, Johnston, Statistician to the Government of 
Tasmania. 

Camp-LIFE AND PIGSTICKING IN Morocco. By Lady 
Grey-Egerton, 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE CANADIAN NorTH-WeEst. By 
Michael Davitt. 

CoLouR-BLINDNESS: ITS PATHOLOGY AND ITS 
PossIBLE PracticaL RemMEDY. By Dr. Almroth 
E. Wright. 

Austrian Stup Farms, By Frederick Wrench, 

Let Lonpon Live! By John Burns, L.C.C. 

NoTICcEABLE Books :— 


1. THE PLATFORM, ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

2, Tue RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy Lire. By 
the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

3. Granta. By R. E. Prothero. 

4. Mr. Burn’s MacHtAveELti, By the Right 
Hon. Lord Acton. 

5. Dr. WEstcoTt ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
W. §. Lilly. 

6. = BY Emity Dickenson, By Hamilton 


7. THE Spirit oF Istam. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
“Horrors OF Hunaer.” Note by the Editor. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR APRIL. 

WILLIAM. 

Forms oF HoME-RuLE. By R. T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. 

Tue EvacuaTIon OF Ecypt. By Henry Norman. 

NoNCONFORMISTS IN PouiticaL Lirg, By the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE East. By the Rev. S, A- 
Barnett. 

Ture LoNDON PROGRESSIVES. By James Stuart, M.P. 

Tue Rea SiperiA. By F. Volkhovsky. 

Tue New Star in AuriGa. By Agnes M. Clerke. 

Tur ENDOWMENT oF OLD AGE. By the Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson. 

Spoken GREEK, ANCIENT AND MopERN. By Pro- 
fessor Jannaris, 

CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS 
CaRrLYLeE.—(Concluded ) By Sir OC. Gavan Duffy, 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 











a ae 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW NOVELS. 





LIGHT in the OFFING. By 


Hiuary DECCAN. 8 vols. 


A MASQUERADER. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘‘A Moorland 
Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols, 


STOLEN HONEY. By Mar- 


qaret B. Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue.” 
2 vols. 


an EAST LONDON 


MYSTERY. By ADELINE SerGeant, Author of 
“ Gaspar Brooke’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SHELLING of the 


PEAS. By Mary ALBERT. 3 vols. 


FAIREST of THREE. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, Author of “*A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” ‘ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


USE 


F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 Cc OO (CA. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


HROAT IRRITATION andCOUGH 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable c onfections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 74d.; tins, Ils. lid.; labelled “‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—THE CHIEF 
WonvER OF MoperN Times.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
and prevents flatulency, purifies the system, invigo- 
rates the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The 
enormous demand for these Pills throughout the 
globe astonishes everybody, and a sing’e trial con- 
vinces the most sceptical that no medicine equals 
Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all com- 
plaints incidental to the human race. They are a 
blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all who labour 
under internal or external disease. The purification 
of the blood, removal of all restraints from the se- 
cretive organs, and gentle aperient action, are the 
prolific sources of the extensive curative range of 
Holloway’s Pills, 























Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuisuEer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Ha‘f- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom .., oe us GF 86. OMS... 072 

Including postage t» any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
BGC we oe oe 1106..0153..078 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


Ready this day. 


ALITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an Oxonian 
(Dean Hote). With nearly 40 Iilustrations by John Leech. A New Edition, large imperial 16mo, cluth, 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

*,* The limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies has been subscribed by the Trade. Application for 

Copies should be made to the Booksellers’, 








NEXT WEEK, at ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN, By the Very 


Rev. S. Reynoips Hoe, Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘‘ A Bouk about Roses,’ &c. With Steel Frontis- 
piece, erown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ConTENTS :—The Joy of a Garden—The Gardener’s Dream—The Six of Spades—My First Fight in the 
Wars of the Roses—Some Cornish Gardens—Spring Garden at Belvoir—Alpine Gardens—The Carnation—A 
Wall of Flowers—Types of Gardeners—Love among the Tea-roses ; &c, 





““A PERFECTLY CHARMING BOOK.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. 


REYNOLDS Hote, Dean of Rochester. Popular Edition, small crown 8vo, 2:. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Canon BELL, D.D. 


The NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, and other 


Sermons. By Cuar.xs D, BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 53. [Just ready. 





By the AUTHOR of “ MY WIFE’S POLITICS.” 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. By Horace G. 


Hutcuinson. New and Popular Edition, now ready, cloth, 23, 6d, 





AUTHORISED TRANSLATION of M. FOUILLEE’S FAMOUS WORK. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STAND- 


POINT. Translated from the French of ALFRED FourLLér, by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





WITH PREFACE by Professor CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 


DANTE’S ELEVEN LETTERS. Translated 


and Edited by CHartes L. LatHam. Large crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


With nearly 60 Il.ustrations. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. Popular Book of 


Natural History. By Professor C, Ltoyp Mor@an, F.G.8. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
‘“* One of the most simply delightful books abont natural history that has come under our notice since the 
days of Frank Buckland,’”’—Guardian. 


NOW READY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE FORU M. 


Contents for APRIL :— 


A REVIEW of MY OPINIONS. By the late Pro- | The FREE-TRADE TENDENCY of WILLIAM II. 
fessor E. A, FREEMAN. By Pouttney BIGELOW. 

The CRISIS of the DEMOCRATIC PARTY. By | The LEARNING of LANGUAGES, By Puuitie 
Various Writers. | GrILBERT HAMERTON. 

AMERICAN ANTHRACITE SUPPLY, and ITS} REFORMATORY PRISONS as SCHOOLS of 
DISTRIBUTION. By J. &. Harris, President of CRIMKH. By W. P. AnpREws. 
the Lehigh Coa] Company. The SPEECH of MONKEYS. By R., L. GaRrNer. 

GERMWANS as EMIGRANTS and COLONISTS, | The BURIAL MONOPOLY of PARIS. By Epmunp 
By Professor F. H. GEFFCKEN. R. SPEARMAN, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, wW.C. 
}ublisher to the India Dffice. 


NU TTALL’S _ 
STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BASED ON THE LABOURS OF THE MOST EMINENT LEXICOGRAPHERS. 
Comprising many Thousands of New Words which Modern Literature, Science, and Art 
have called into Existence and Common Usage; with Pronunciations, Etymologies, 
Definitions, Appendices of Proper Names, Illustrations, ce. 

REVISED, EXTENDED, AND IMPROVED THROUGHOUT 
By the Rev. JAMES WOOD. 


The POPULAR EDITION. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

The STUDENT’S EDITION. In large crown 8vo, half Persian morocco, marbled edges, 5s. 

The OFFICE EDITION. In large crown 8vo, half Persian morocco, gilt top, with Patent 
Index, 6s. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 


In large crown 8vo, half-calf extra, marbled edges, 7s. 6d. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S LIST. 


By the Most Rev. the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PASTORAL LETTERS and SYNODAL 


CHARGES. Delivered to the Clergy and Laity in the Diocese of Lichfield, By the Most Rev. 
Witu1am DatryMpte Maciagay, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 
Edited by P. H. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
By S. Barine-Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘“ Mehalah,” 


DirTcHFIExp, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
1. GERMANY. 
“ Germany, Past and Present,” &c. With Maps, crown Svo, cloth boards, 63. 

“It seems to us that one great value of the work before us is that, by pointing out in detail the 
abuses which gradually crept into the Church during the Middle Ages, it convinces the reader 
of the absolute necessity which existed for a Reformation.”—Church Times, 

2. SPAIN. By Freperick Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Editor of 
the Foreign Church Chronicle. With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 


“Mr. Meyrick is anything but that béte noir of Carlyle—a dry-as-dust historian—and we can 
assure our readers that they will derive both pleasure and instruction from a perusal of the story 





he has told.””—Schoolmaster. 
3. IRELAND. By the Rev. T. Open, M.A. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 63, (Immediately. 


By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Right Rev. W. 


Watsuam How, D.D. With the Appendix, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; 
calf limp antique, 10s. 6d. ; also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s, 6d. 
[Twenty.third Edition. 
SIXTEENTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


The PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Con- 
tents. By the Rev. Evan Danie, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
* So large, wide, and speedy acirculation is proof at once......of the high merit of this treatise.”’-—Guardian. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By the Rev, 


JosEPH Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
[Third Edition, with Additions and an Appendix. 

“ Very ably and well done. The tone and spirit are conciliatory.”’—Guardian. 

“We know of no work where the difficulties which beset Churctpeople in their dealings with Dissenters, 
and Dissenters in their efforts to understand the Church, are dealt with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so 
lucidly.”’—Church in the West. 

“‘ An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced in a really affectionate spirit towards 
opponents, may not, of course, convince, but anyhow it cannot offend.” —Spectator. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH; GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
Brancu OFFICES {5 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





THE 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








Catalogues post-free. 





tri, 
MR. WM. HEINEMANN’ 
LIST. 





THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE 


Translated by C. GODFREY 
(Hans Brerrmann), a 


Now ready, Vols. V. and VI. 


GERMANY. 


In 2 vols., cloth extra, 10s, 


Previously published. 


Vol—I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, 4, 


Vols. II. — 
OTRAVHE, 18FsIea8 Tea TORU RES of 


*,* Vol. IV. BOOK of SONGS, cm May, 


Times.—** We can recommend no i 
for making acquaintance at firey hand enna 
German Aristophanes’ than the works of Heinrich 
Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland,” . 


Daily Chronicle —‘‘ Mr. Leland’s tra; i 
‘ The Pictures of Travel’ is one of the mm ¢ 
literary feats of the age. As a traveller Wales a 
delicious beyond description, and a volume which 
oe benah ng sere — series, the North Sea, 
e memorab'e Hartz wanderings, must 
an everlasting charm.” ” neoll pomen 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 


NOR 
WIFE 
NOR 
MAID. 


In 3 vole., at all Libraries, 


“Delightful reading—supremely interesting.” — 
Scotsman, 


By MALCOUM C, SALAMAN. 
WOMAN—THROUGH A 
MAN’S EYEGLASS. 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 
With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d, 


Daily Telegraph.— Written with brightness and 
elegance, and with touches here and there of both 
caustic and kindly humour. The book is daintily got 
up, and is embellished with illustrations by Dadley 
Hardy in his happiest sketchy vein.” 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 
(THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES.) 
Prospectus of the Series on application, 


Scotsman.—“ It is a delightful book, a work of 
genuine hamour, that will easily stand more than a 
single reading.”’ 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 


DAUGHTERS OF MEN. 


By HANNAH LYNCH, 
Author of “‘ The Prince of the Glades,”’ &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 64, 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
The COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. 


From the Norwegian of Jonas Lire. With 
Introduction by Epmunp Gossr. Crown 8y2, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 
A List of previous Volumes on applicat’on. 
‘* The work is a masterpiece in its way, and one of 
a sort that appeals to all sorts of people.”—Scotsman. 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
IDYLLS of WOMANHOOD. By C. 
Amy Dawson, Author of “Sappho,” &. 
Small crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. By Edmund 


Gosse. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 61. 
A Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with 
Portrait, 25s. net. 


National Observer.—' A charming book, wherein ie 
scarce a dull page from beginning to end.” 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


RGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 
A Turner, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Pro- 

Tuos. A. me "thick 8vo, 15s. ‘‘Its great merit is its absolute frankness ; 
fuse ¥ ag vy ears the stamp of sincerity."—GLasGow HERALD, 


whatever 
SECOND EDITION READY. 


The BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA. By Dr. 


; 10s, 6d. ‘It will be widely sought for and warmly 
EpwarD Pe TSLEORAPS. © Very well done.’—PAatt MALL, “ A monument 


oP redustry and devotion.” —BooKMAN. * Conscientious and pa‘n-taking.”— 
of naus 


TIMES. EMENT (which alone distinguished the First from the 
4 eRRiy wll be sent A to owners of the First Edition on receipt of 2d. 


The FLIGHT to VARENNES; and other 


anal says. By Oscar Brownina, M.A. Crown &vo, cloth, 63. ‘All 
Bistorion] se govd T ualily of a historical study, exactness in examining 
Mortions of fact.” —SCOTSMAN. “Certainly a most painstak'ng and accurate 


investigat on,” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


National, Christian, and Philosophic. 834 pp., large 8vo, 15s. 

ASeries of seays on the Religions of Assyria (Canon Rawlinson) ; Baby- 
Jonia (W. St. C. Boscawen) ; China (Prof. Beal); Confucius (Prof. Legge) ; 
Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall); Buddhism (Rhys Davids) ; Jews; Muhammed 
Dr. Leitner) ; Teutons (York Powell) ; Church Catholic (Costelloe) ; Sweden- 
e +: Church of England (H. C. Shuttleworth) ; Unitarians ; Nonconformity ; 
Methodism : Independents; Baptists; Quakers; Theism ; Spinoza (Sir Fred. 
Pollock) ; Positivists (Fred. Harrison); Theosopby (Mrs. Besant); Ethical 
Religion (Dr. Coit) ; &c., &c.—54 Essays in all, on the various Religious Sects 


and Creeds. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 


SERMONS by CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND. 


Imperial 16mo, peacock-blue cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS by REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Never before published. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of RELI- 


, By Hermann Lorze, Translated by Mrs, ConyBEARE (née Max- 
ee. Edited by F, C. ConyBeare, M.A. (Oxon.) 2s, 6d. 


The LIFTING of the VEIL (Poems). By 
©. Branco, Feap. 8vo, 53. 


VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Philip 


Date and Crrm Havinanp. Feap. 8vo, 53. ‘* Genuine, sincere, and spon- 
taneous verse.” —TIMES, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


~NEW BOOKS. 
The REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. By 


Professor J. H. MippitETON. Post Svo, cloth, 2 vols., 888 pp., Illustrated 
with 102 Wood-Engravings and 4 Coloured Plans, price 25s, 


OUR LIFE in the SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


By J. A. Symonps and his Daughter Margaret. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ustrated, price 7s. 6d, 


EDINBURGH SKETCHES and MEMORIES. 


By Professor Davip Masson. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 103, 6d. 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By Joun 


a. M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
10s, 6d, 


MASKS, HEADS, and FACES. With some 


Considerations respecting the Rise and Development of Art. By ELLEN 
Russet Emerson. In post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, 
price 15:, 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve. 


By Professor J. G. M Kenprick. Crown 8vo, cloth, profusely Illustrated, 
price 53. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, the 


History of Hebrew Religion from the Year 800 B.C. By 
ARcHIBALD Durr, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The OLD TESTAMENT in the JEWISH 


CHURCH. By Professor W. Rosertson SmitH. New and greatly En- 
larged Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL of THEOLOGY. By Tuomas B. 


Strong, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES Edited by J. BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. A Series of 
County Maps and Plans, with Descriptive Index and Statistical Notes. Demy 
8vo, price, cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 103, 6d. 











ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, London and Edinburgh. 
UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The OOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
on) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions an 
nations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


ON MONDAY NEXT, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


THE MEMOIRS 
BARON DE MARBOT, 


Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. 
Translated from the French by 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity Coll.,Cambridge 
With Portraits and Maps. 

“The fascinating memoirs of General Marbot throw a flood of light on the 
campaigns of the great Napoleon and his Marshals which will be invaluable for 
future historians. A; the aide-de-camp of Augereau, Lannes, and Massena, he 
had unequalled opportunities of observing and judging correctly. We see Napoleon 
at his best in his intercourse with his officers and soldiers. The characters of 
the Marshals are wonderfully portrayed in their strength and their weakness. 
We know them now. Before we read Marbot they were shadows.”—Temple Bar. 


’ 
POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 
By Sir Epwin Arno, M.A., K.C.1.E., Author of “The Light of Asia,’’ 
“The Light of the World,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘* A volume worthy of Sir Edwin’s reputation.’’-—Graphic. 
“* Altogether it is a charming volume.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“There are admirable descriptive passages in ‘ Potiphar’s Wife,’ and the sub- 
ject is treated with firmness...... The lighter poems well sustain the author’s 
reputation.’’—Speaker. 


MARAH. By Owen Meredith (the late 


Earl of Lytton), Feap, 8vo, 6a. 64. 


“As a book ‘Marah’ is exquisitely beautiful, and just such a handful of 
printing and binding as would delight the heart of the most fastidious poet.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


“It bears the unmistakable stamp of poetical genius...... The vigour of mind 
and the intensity of feeling which live in these pages make it hard to believe that 
the brain which conceived, and the hand that wrote them, have for ever finished 
their work on earth.”—National Review. 


ACHILD’S GARLAND of SONG. Gathered 


from ‘*A Child’s Garden of Verzes,” by Ropert Louis Stevenson; and 
set to Music by C. ViLLtiERS STANFORD, Mus. Doc., Professor of Masic in the 
University of Cambridge. Op.30. 4to, 2:., sewed ; 3s. 6d., cloth. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Friptsor NansEn. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. cruwn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[On Monday next, 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of EDUCATION, 


with a VISIT to GERMAN SCHOOLS. By the late Joseru Parne, the 
first Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Pre- 
ceptors, London. Edited by his Son, JoserH Frank Parnez, M.D., late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
*,* LECTURES on the SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION. By the Same 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 
Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tator of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 
Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN R#VOLT. 103, 6d. 

Part II.—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 
500-445 B.C. 10s, 6d, [Just published. 


A NEW VOLUME of POETRY by E. NESBIT. 


LAYS and LEGENDS. Second Series. By 
E. Nessit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 
hg sa ~a Need Edition of the First Series is also just ready, crown 
vo, 3s. 6d. 


The CHETWYNDS of INGESTRE: beiu. a 


History of that Family from a very Early Date. By H. E Cuetwrnp- 
SrapyL_toy. With numerous Portraits and Illustratious, 8vo, 143, 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE, and other 


Tales. By E. Cuitton. Fcap, 8vo, 33. 6d. 


**Keenness of satire and delicacy of humour...... * Mrs. Mompesson’ is one 
of the most original studies of middle-class life we have come across for some 
time.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN : 


the Black-Letter Saints, By Mrs. MoLEsworTH. With Illustrations, royal 
l6mo, 53, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


8 gee 3d. in the 1s—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogned. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 
attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
This day is published. 
WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON TOWN 


AMONG WILD BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 
By “A SON OF THE MARSHES,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” 
“On Surrey Hills,” &. Edited by J. A.OWEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 
IRELAND UNDER the LAND LEAGUE: 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences, By OLirrorp Luoyp, late Special 
Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 63. 

‘The most interesting picture of conditions in the distressful country that 
jhas reached print since the appearance of Mr. Stuart Trench’s ‘ Realities of 
Irish Life ’...... A lively, forcible, and instructive glimpse of the sister island at 
a very critical period.”’—Morning Advertiser. 

**A book which no candid student of contemporary Tish history, whatever 
his party prepossessions may be, can read without interest and profit...... The 
narrative of a very remarkable career.”’—Tvmes. 


This day is published, 


The SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. By 


GrorGE MILNE Rak, M.A., Fellow of the University of Madras, late Pro- 
fessor in the Madras Christian College, With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
© A striking historical sketch of the most ancient Christian community in India. 
....Tbe history of this ancient church is at once curious and interesting. Mr. 
Rae traces its outlines with much ingenious learning.’’—Times, 


POPULAR EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, and of 


ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. Post 8vo, with Portraits, 7s. 64, 
“ One of the most interesting biographies ever penned.”—Daily Telegraph, 
** A delightful and sympathetic memoir.”—Times. 
“It forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and the wonderful not 
often to be met with,”—St. Jaimes’s Gazette, 


FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By 


©. F. Gorpon Cumminc. With a Map and 19 Ful!-Page Illustrations, 2 
vols. 8vo, handsomely bound, 303, 
** In every respect a charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 
receutly encountered.’”’—Standard. 


BY THE AUTHOR “ESSAYS ON SOCIAL 


SUBJECTS.”’ 
ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Mozcey, Author of ** Essays on Social Subjects; ’’ Editor of “The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the Rev. 
J. - Mczley,” &c. With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moztry. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d, 
**A volume of essays written with the true discursive genius of the born 
essayist and a fastidious regard of language.”’—Dai/y Chronicle. 
** A collection of charming essays by a charming writer,’”’—Tablet, 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. Asset 


forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By James 
Rosertson, D,.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 
**The book must be reckoned with as probably the strongest on the conserva- 
~~ peed the Pentateuch controversy that has appeared in this country.’’— 
Critical Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCASTS.,”’ 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PASTOR and PRELATE: a Story of Clerical 


Life. By Roy TeELuet, Author of *‘ The Outcasts,” “* A Draught of Lethe,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
“It is cleverly written and cleverly designed....... The Pastor is an original and 
le wat tae interesting character, whose peculiarities are well brought out by the 
plot.”—Obserrer, 
** An extremely interesting book, the movement of which does not slacken from 
first to last.’”’— Figaro. 
**It is one of the best novels of the year.”—Ivrish Times, 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITORS’ HANDBOOK. 


A Treatise on Cultivating, Exhibiting, and Judging Plants, Flowers, Fru‘ts, 
and Vegetables. By W. WILLIAMSON, Gardener. Revised by MaLcotm Dunn, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensland, Dalkeith Park, 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE-VINE. 


By Wit.i1am Tuomson, Tweed Vineyard. Tenth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 5s. 
“A thoroughly practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine.’”— 
Journal of Horticulture. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN : 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 

of Plants in F!ower-Gardens all the Year Round. Embracing all Olasses of 
Gardens. With Ergraved Plans. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig, Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

*‘ The cultural directions, if carefully complied with, will enable the non-pro- 
yo mee floriculturalist to grow plants as well as any gardener. ’—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under 


GLASS. By the same Author. New Edition, Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** No work of the kind of which we have any knowle¢ge is at all to be compared 


with this.”’—Scotsman. 














————__ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVA ; 
NEW BOOKS. eG CO's 
ST, GEORGE MIVART, ERS, 


ESSAYS AND CORITICISMs. 


By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S, 2 vols, demy 8vo, buckram, 32s, [April 194, 


HAMILTON AIDE, 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


A Novel of American Society. 
By HAMILTON AIDE, 2 vols, crown Svo, c!oth, 


wy 


BETSY. 


By “ V.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


FROM THE EASY-CHAIR. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. [April 19 
The Contents include :—Dickens Reading, 1867—Jenny Lind—A Littl ie 
with Thackeray—Robert Browning in Florence, &c, © Dinner 


THE HON. LADY INGLIS’S DIARY, 


THE SIEGE (OF LUCKNOW: 


Yy. 
By the Honourable Lady INGLIS. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 64 
The Times says:—*‘ Gives not only a clear account of what happened ‘bat 
account which no Englishman can read without a glow of patriotic pride in the 
splendid fortitude of his countrymen, and perhaps still more of his count : 
women. In one sense the story is old enough, but in another and a better aeane 
it never can be old, and never can be too often told, Fewcan now tell it as Lady 
Inglis tells it.” y 


A FELLOWE AND HIS WIFE, 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD and WILLIAM SHARP, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
From a Leader in the Daily Telegraph :—*‘ Two authors have, in a recent book 
hit upon a novel idea......Mr. Wiliam S>arp and Miss Howard, with a fine dis. 
dain for all that is hackneyed and conventional, have exchanged their respective 
réles, and while the authoress has taken the pen of the husband, the aut ior has 
made himself responsib!e for the wife......We shall continue to regard them with 
all the admiration that is due to original explorers in an untravelled domain,” 


“UNCLE REMOS’S” NEW STORY. 


A PLANTATION PRINTER: 


The Adventures of a Georgia Boy during the War. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (‘* Uncle Remus’”’), Author of “ Balaam ani 
his Master.”” Crown 8yo, cloth, 53, 

* The coon and fox hunts are interesting and amusing.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

‘* Everybody who took delight in our old friend ‘ Uncle Remus’ will thoroughly 

enjoy ‘A Plantation Printer.’’’—Punch. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS, 
AT ALL THF LIBRARIES, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


GRANIA: 
THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of ‘ Hurrish,” ‘‘ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 

Mrs. Humpory Warp, in the New Review, says:—“ This brilliant sketch of 
Trish life and landscape belongs to a class of novels to which the modern mind 
owes a range of experience and enjoyment far beyond the reach, at any rate, of 
idle and stay-at-home folk in earlier days......Miss Lawless has made good her 
honourable place in a delightful region of pure literature. ‘ Grania’ has carried 
her substantially beyond her previous work. Its simplicity is the simplicity of 
strength; it treats common things and emotions with that touch which gives 
freshness and distinction —the last achievement of the writer’s art; and the final 
impression is of something large and true, real and yet beautifal, as it is so 
often with Georges Sand,” 

NEW ADDITION to SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo. 6 B A 
y e. 


8 
The WHITE COMPANY. 
Review of Reviews. — One of the best historical novels which has been pub- 


CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &c. 
lished since ‘Ivanhoe.’’” Vanity Fair.—“ Exciting, amusing, interesting, and in 


the highest degree instructive.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 
Endowments or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH 
READING 


Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 
EXPENSES MODERATE, BONUSES LARGE, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


2ls, [April 18th, 


[April 22th, 














| cutee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS we use eee tne HL 4,060,900 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE 
SOUL 


OF 
LILITH. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds.” 


3 VOLS. 
«4 wonderful mystic poem, far superior to ‘The Romanc:? of 
Two Worlds’ in depth of intention and even of expression.”— 


Manchester Examiner. 





READY THIS DAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGES.” 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 
A NEW NOVEL, entitled 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


3 vols. 


“There is not a dull page, and the reader is almost as much mystified as the 
poor little heroine is herself in her efforts to disentangle the family web into 
which her hasty marriage has led her...... For any one who has a long railway 
journey in view, no more absorbing novel than ‘ Ralph Ryder of Brent’ could be 
recommended,” — World, 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 
3 vols, 


“ A very singular and powerful novel.”—Guardian. 
“The style is excellent. The novel abounds in good things, mostly of a tart, 
slightly cynical kind,”—World, 


NOW READY. 


ANGELIC A: 


Romantic Drama, in Four Acts. 
By A. W. DUBOURG, 
Joint-Author (with Tom Taylor) of the Comedy, ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres,” &e. 


In paper covers, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S New 
Novel, “The THREE FATES,” 
is now ready at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, in 8 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s. 6d. 


GEO, BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





SEELEY AND CO”S NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE CHORAL SERVICE BOOK 
FOR PARISH CHURCHES. 


CONTAINING :— 
THE FERIAL AND FESTAL RESPONSES, 
THE LITANY, 

CHANTS ARRANGED FOR THE CANTICLES AND PSALTER, 
AND MUSIC FOR THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
JI. W. ELLIOTT, 

Organ‘st and Choirmaster of St. Mark’s, Hami!ton Terrace, Londo2, 
WITH SOME PRACTICAL COUNSELS TAKEN, BY PERMIS- 
SION, FROM “NOTES ON THE CHURCH SERVICE,” 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


EDITION A.—In royal 8vo, pric? 1s., sewed ; or 1s. 6d., cloth. 
EDITION B.—In 16wo, price 6d., sewed; or 8d., cloth. 


The following portions may be had separately :— 


The FERIAL and FESTAL RESPONSES, and the 
LITANY. Arranged by J. W. Eturorr. Price 4d., sewed. 


The COMMUNION SERVICE, KYRIE, CREDO, SANC- 
TUS, and GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. Set to Music by Dr. J. 
Naytor, Organist of York Minster. Price 4d., sewed. 








Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


The CHURCH in VICTORIA DURING the 
EPISCOPATE of BISHOP PERRY. By the Rev. 


Canon GoopMAN. With Portrait on Copper, and Map. 

“*When the history of the Anglican Church in Australia comes to be written, 
there will be no more interesting or more important chapter in it than that which 
deals with the rule of Charles Perry as first Bishop of Melbourne.”—Record. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


PRAYERS for the HOME: a Month’s Cycle 


of Family Worship, with some Occasional Prayers. By the 
Rev. H. C. G. Movs, Principal of Ridley Hall. 
‘The book is a model of all that such a work should be, and we cannot doubt 
but that it will be welcomed in many households.””—Record. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
LEAVES of MEMORY, Poems by Etizaseru 
CowELL. 
A quiet hour with Mrs. Cowell’s poems would do many of us good.”—Cam- 
bridge Independent Press, 
In a few days, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BESIDE the WATERS of COMFORT: 


Thoughts from Many Minds. Compiled by Anes GIBERNE. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MARSHALL. 
BRISTOL BELLS: a Story of the Eighteenth 

Century. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. : 
NEW and CHEAPER VOLUMES of Mrs. MARSHALL'S 
EARLIER WORKS, published at 3s. 6d. 
NOWADAYS; or, King’s Daughters. 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES :— 


VIOLET DOUGLAS. LADY ALICE. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 
HELEN’S DIARY. HEIGHTS and VALLEYS, 


Ready during the first week in May, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburgh 
(250 only), 12s. 6d. 
The COAST of YORKSHIRE and the 
CLEVELAND HILLS and DALES. By Joun 


LeyLtanp. With Etchings and other Illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed and Alfred Dawson. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME 
The PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. 
EXMOOR;; or, the Hill Country of West Somerset. 
DARTMOOR and ITS ANTIQUITIES. 
In May 


THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY. Notes on 


their Lives and Work. By Wituiam Sanpsy. With 5 Por- 
traits on Copper and 12 other Illustrations. 


In May, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s. 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo Grinpon. With 40 


Illustrations after A. Brunet Debaines, R. Kent Thomas, and 
others. 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


NEW 


A VALLEY of SHADOWS. 


vols. crown 8yo. 








LIBRARY NOVELS. 


By:'G. Colmore, Author of “A Conspiracy of Silence. a 


ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard Merrick, Author of “Violet Moses,” &, 


2 vols crown 8vo. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


(Shor tly, 





SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


ACROSS the PLAINS; with other Memories and Essays. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 


WALT WHITMAN, POEMS by. 


Selected and Edited, 


with an Introduction, by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, nana on hand-made paper and bound in buckram 


IN the MIDST of LIFE: Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Vol. VII. 


With a Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 


By Ambrose Bierce. 





(Shortly, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of TENNYSON. By J. Churton Collins, M.A. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


GREEN as GRASS. ByF. M. Allen, 
Author of * ‘Lhrough Green Glasses,” &. With 
a Frontispiece by Joseph Smyth. [May 6th. 


DUMARESQS DAUGHTER. By 


} ae ALLEN, Author of “ The Tents of Shem,’ 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By | 
= With 23 Illustratiors by J 


OLD BLAZERS HERO. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
McCormick. 


By D. 


| ST. KATHARINE’S by the TOWER. 


|ADVENTORES of a FAIR REBEL. 


IN a STEAMER CHAIR, and other 


With 3 Illustrations by A. | 


By WALTER beEsast, Author of ‘* Dorothy Fors- 
ter,” &. With 12 Ii‘ustrations by C. Green. 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, 
and Some Other People. By Bret Harte. 
With Frontispie e by Fred Barnard. 


By Matt. Crim. With a Frontispiece by Dan 
Beard. 


Shipboard sto:ies. By Rospert Barr (Luke 
Sharp). With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
Demain Hammond. 





The JUNIOR D 
Ausyrn, Author of yy By y Alan st. 
(Shortly, 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 


By Tuomas Harpy. With a P, 
Author and 15 Illustrations, ee 


The NEW MISTRESS, 


MANVILLE Feny, 


By Geo, 
The FOSSICKER: a Romance of 


Mashonaland, By ERNest GLANVIL 
Frontispiece by Hume Nisbet. LE, With 





A SONG of SIXPENCE. By Henry Murray, Author of 


&vo, cloth ext Ta. 2s. 6d. 


SANTA BARBARA, &c. 








TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. 


By Ouida. 


‘*A Game of Bluff.” Post 





Second Edition. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 7 





By V. Cecil Cotes. With 44 Illustrations | by F. H, 








Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
URANIA: a Romance. 


8 TETSON. 


By Camille Flammarion. 
_With th 87 illustrations by De Bieler, Myrbach, and Gambard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Translated by Augusta Rice 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS IN PICTURE BOARDS. 


The GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain. 


[Short’y. 


MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. 


Felected by the Author. [Shortly. 


The GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen. 


[Shortly. 


*The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


By Frank BarReETT. 


*The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By) 


|The LOST HEIRESS. 


*IN the GRIP of the LAW. By Dick 


Donovan. 


By Ernest 


GLANVILLE, 


|NIKANOR. By Henry Greville. 


*A LEADING LADY. By Henry 

ERMAN, 

BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe Tes. 
vortly. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By Christie 





SYRLIN. By Ouida. 
The WORD and the WILL. By James 


Payn. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 


*ZEPH : a Circus Story. By George 


R, &1ms. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE By 


Haw ey Smart. 


BACK to LIFE. By T. W. Speight. 


Water Besant. | Murray and H, Herman, (Shortly. 
*The HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. |A WEIRD GIFT. By Georges Ohnet. | A CHILD WIDOW. By Mis. F. H. 
(Shortly. [ Shortly. WILLIAMSON, 
a * Those marked * may also be had in cloth at 2s. 6d. each. 


The DAFFODILS : a , Novel. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant. 





By Lillias Wassermann. 


Crown §vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. 


Cheaper 





The SISTERS: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The JOURNAL of MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


Translated by JESSIE P. FROTHINGHAM. Post 8vo, half- bound, 2s, 6d. 


_[Sh: mrtly. 





With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 





The SEASONS, and The CASTLE of INDOLENCE. By James Thomson. With 48 Iulus- 


trations by S. W itiams, Post 8vo, half- bound, 2a, 





WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nisbet. 


Square 8vo, cl loth: extra, 7s. 6d. 





With 27 Illustrations by the Author. 


[ Preparing. 





LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisbet. 


extra, 2s. od. 








With 22 Illustrations. 


Crowa 8vo, cloth 





HINTS on COLT-BREAKING. By W.M. Hutchison. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. 


[ Shortly. 





*,* A Catalogue of nearly Six Hundred Works of Fiction published by CHATTO and WINDUS, with a Short Critical Notice of each, 


London : 


will be sent free on application. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. _ 
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